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Finished Your 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING? 


If not, we have a suggestion that will save you time and 
money. Your friends and relatives will enjoy receiving from 
you this Christmas . 


A Gift Subscription to 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 


... you can save 33% on the regular subscription 
price. For as little as $2.00 you can bring a full year 
= — enjoyment to any of the people on your 
gift list 


Thousands of our readers have found that the FAMILY 
DIGEST makes an appreciated gift. Our correspondence files 
contain many letters such as these: 


“For entertainment, information, and even inspiration, 
I find The Family Digest is quite the nicest magazine 
I’ve ever read. I prog! enjoyed the issue with the 
* story A Time to Laugh. For family reading it is un- 
equaled.” 
Mrs. A. J. S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“We enjoy The Family Digest very much, It is a year- 
round gift for the entire family.” 


Mr. A. B. 
Canton, Ohio 


“I must say that I moe ‘ gift very mo It is 
a nice way to be remembered ear around. There 
are so many interesting po that I look forward 
to each copy.’ 


Sister M. E. 
Burbank, Calif. 


Your friends and relatives will enjoy The FAMILY DIGEST 
as your Christmas remembrance to them this year. 


The Low Christmas Gift Prices apply whether 
You Pay Now or In January. 


7 The Important Thing is to Order NOW! 


: See the insert on the last page of this issue. 
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To Celebrate Our 


50th 


Anniversary 


The January issue of THE FAMILY 
DIGEST will contain 50% more of the 
finest in family reading. A _ special 
GIANT issue of your enjoyment. 


You can share this enjoyable experience 
with your friends and relatives by en- 
tering Christmas gift subscriptions in 
their names. Our GIANT anniversary 
issue will start your gift to them. 


FAMILY DIGEST gifts are easy to give 
and pleasant to receive. 


Please see the insert 
on the last page 
of this issue. 


A six year study of a hundred large families, 
the first such study in history, shows how the family 


members feel toward their families and how they 
differ according to religious and racial groups 


How Large Family Members 


Regard Large Families 


By Dr. James H. S. Bossard 


sy OW DO PARENTS of large 
/ families feel about the 
size of their families? What part 
does religion play in determining 
their attitudes? How do Catholics 
compare with other parents of 
large families? These are ques- 
tions that are often asked, not only 
by members of different religious 
faiths, but also by students of fam- 
ily life problems, for they have 


Dr. Bossard, a leading specialist 
in the field of family and child be- 
havior, is the author of more than 
30 books, including ‘’The Large Fam- 
ily System.” For 36 years he has 
been a member of the faculty at the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
is now Professor of Sociology, Wil- 
liam T. Carter Professor of Child 
Development, and Professor of 
ciology in Psychiatry at the School 
of Medicine. - 


great meaning for parents, for chil- 
dren and for religious leaders. 

It seems particularly important 
to stress the meaning of these at- 
titudes for children because one of 
the things which we have learned 
in recent years is that children be- 
come aware, in some way or other, 
of the attitudes of their parents 
and other adults toward them, at 
a much earlier age than we have 
previously supposed. The relation- 
ship between parent and child is 
both very subtle and very perva- 
sive. It has meaning for the child 
long before words become the ve- 
hicle for thought. We do not yet 
fully realize the importance of the 
facial personality of the parent, 
nor the full meaning to the child 
of the parents’ gestures and body 
movements. All of these betray 
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attitudes as clearly, often more 
clearly, than do words. 

Some light on the questions 
raised above appears in a six year 
study of 100 large families, made 
by the author and his associate, 
Dr. Eleanor S. Boll, at the William 
T. Carter Foundation for Child 
Development at the University of 
Pennsylvania. A total of 879 chil- 
dren were born in these 100 fam- 
ilies, each family had at least six. 
The families included covered a 
wide range on the basis of occupa- 
tion, economic status, residence, 
religion and the like. Twenty- 
three states and the District of Co- 
lumbia are represented and by age 
the parents vary from 35 to 90 
years. Both parents and children 
were interviewed in many of the 
cases, but a special effort was 
made to look at and into these 
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families through the eyes of the 
children. 

Certain general] comments 
should be made, however, before 
we proceed to the specific points 
raised in the first paragraph. To 
begin with, it is not easy to find 
out what people really think about 
the size of their families. Human 
attitudes are very complex and 
those about family size are no ex- 
ception. In fact, they would seem 
to be peculiarly difficult. Consid- 
er, for example, the attitudes of 
brothers and sisters toward each 
other. They may criticize, nag, 
snipe at, and fight with each other, 
with almost every evidence of ani- 
mosity between them. But let an 
outsider say or do the same things, 
and promptly the warring ones fly 
to each other's defense. We 
found much the same sort of thing 
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1957 HOW LARGE FAMILIES REGARD LARGE FAMILIES 3 
Attitudes of Fathers Toward Large Families, by Racial 
and Religious Groups, as Reported by Their Children 
Whit 
Protes- Catho- 
Attitude tant lic Jew Negro Total 
Wanted it so 15 + 1 5 25 
Happy and Proud 10 3 2 3 18 
Economically desirable .................. 3 1 —_ —_— 4 
Acceptance, with some 
overtones of resignation ............ 10 7 — — 17 
Sense of duty, religious, 
civic, or social 5 6 1 + 12 
Annoyance, irritation, 
resentment, shame, ete. ............ 10 3 13 
Parent termed irresponsible ........ 2 1 1 _ 4 
No information 7 _ 7 
100 


when we tried to find out the at- 
titudes of parents toward the size 
of their families. 

We came to know large families 
in the course of our study where 
one or both of the parents com- 
plained, fretted, griped or openl 
announced their displeasure wi 
the size of their families, only to 
convince us in various ways that 
behind these words was a marked 
pleasure and a deep satisfaction 
with their families. Pleasure, yo 
piness, contentment and the like 
often are more difficult to express 
than the contrasting emotions. 

On the other hand, there were 


The tables used with this article 
have been prepared from the infor- 
mation given in similar tables in the 
author’s book “The Large Family 
System,” 325 pp., copyright 1956 
and published at $6.00 by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


parents who would tell us over 
and over how happy they were 
with their large families, how de- 
lighted they were with their many 
children, only to betray themselves 
in other ways which compelled us 
to conclude that their real attitude 
was an entirely different one. 
There was the case of one fam- 
ily with whom we spent an en- 
tire evening, sharing refreshments 
and the frankest of talk. Not only 
did the parents speak repeatedly 
of their pleasure in their large 
family, but their enthusiasm seem- 
ed quite pronounced It was not 
until the last minute of the eve- 
ning’s visit that one of the parents 
revealed unmistakably her displea- 
sure with the size of her family. 
We came to see in this, and in 
other cases, what is a matter of 
common knowledge, that what 
people say and what their inner- 
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Attitudes of Mothers Toward Large Families, by Racial 
and Religious Groups, as Reported by Their Children 


White 
Protes- Catho- 
Attitude tant lic Jew Negro Total 
Wanted it so 10 4 —_ 4 18 
Happy and proud 4 1 _ — 5 
Economically desirable .................. 2 —_ — 1 3 
Acceptance, with some 
overtones of resignation ............ 14 3 2 2 21 
Sense of duty, religious, 
civic, or social . 6 9 _— —_ 15 
Annoyance, irritation, 
resentment, shame, ete. ............ 8 4 5 _ 27 
Parent termed irresponsible ........ 2 2 — 1 5 
No information 2 3 1 a 6 
100 


most thoughts are, are often quite 
different. Words, we must remem- 
ber, are used to hide as well as to 
convey thought. 

Another difficulty is that atti- 
tudes toward family size are not 
constant. They may change, even 
markedly, in the course of the fam- 
ily cycle. One out of every 10 
of our families seemed to have 
passed through a stage when they 
(that is, the parents or the - chil- 
dren) were critical, resentful, 
ashamed, or unhappy about the 
large number of children, only to 
make a complete about face as 
they grew older. In a number of 
other families, where resentment 
was still in evidence, there was 
reason to believe that such feelings 
were a phase through which 
members were then passing. Rebel- 
lion, one must remember, often 


is a symptom of immaturity which 


passes in course of time. Here, as 
elsewhere, there is a difference 
between the long and short range 
view of life. 

It is necessary to emphasize, too, 
that often there is not a family 
attitude, nor even a parental atti- 
tude, toward family size. Stating 
this another way: attitudes are in- 
dividual in many aspects of life. 
What the parents think about a 
large family may not be what the 
children think; children may differ 
from each other, as may also the 
father and the mother. Glib gener- 
alizations about what Family X 
thinks about a given matter are 
easy to make, but since Family X 
is made up of two sexes and a 
number of persons of different ages 
and stages of development, it 
seems most likely that differences 
of attitudes and opinions exist. 


This fact, that differences in at- 
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Conflict in Attitudes of Parents Toward Family Size, 
by Racial and Religious Groups 


No 
Conflict Conflict 


Not No Infor- 
Clear mation Total 


Catholics 
Jews 
Negroes ..... 
Mixed marriages 


23 25 
16 


6 
6 3 1 26 
4 2 1 1 8 
1 7 8 
3 _ 3 


titudes toward family size may dif- 
fer within the family, is highly 
important because of its relation 
to the possibility of family conflict. 
We sought in our study to explore 
this matter of agreement or con- 
flict between the parents, and par- 
ticularly as seen Sheocsh the eyes 
of the children. The Catholic fam- 
ilies in our study had a compara- 
tively good record in this respect. 
Of 22 Catholic families for which 
we had satisfactory knowledge to 
form a judgment, in 16, or rough- 
ly three out of four, there was no 
evidence of conflict between the 
parents. In the Protestant famil- 
ies, by way of comparison, such 
conflicts, at least in some degree, 
existed in approximately half of 
the families. 

One of the clearest impressions 
in our study concerned the basic 
importance of religion in determin- 
ing attitudes toward the family 
and its size. [Illustrations of this 
come, not only from the Catholic 
but from Protestant and Jewish 
families as well. The ways in 
which this religious influence ex- 
erted itself varied a good deal— 


a positive emphasis upon family 
life as a religious ideal, a philos- 
ophy of life as colored by one’s 
religion, a sense of religious duty, 
a conception of one’s role in the 
general scheme of life, a fear of 
sinning—all of these appeared, but 
whatever its detailed expression, 
the religious basis was clear. Nor 
was the role of religion confined 
to those who were active in their 
respective churches. The important 
thing seemed to be the strength of 
one’s religious convictions, 
Coupled with religious convic- 
tions in many of our families were 
conscious ideals of family life, 


with a strong emphasis upon the 


cultivation of family bonds and 
family values. Some of these were 
families with ample or moderate 
financial means; others upheld a 
familistic ideal in the face of eco- 
nomic stress and strain. The Scott 
family (name fictitious) might 
serve as an illustration. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott were childhood sweet- 
hearts. They became engaged 
while in high school, but waited 
to marry until Mr. Scott finished 
his college training. Both came 
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Attitudes of Children of Large Families, 
by Racial and Religious Groups 


White 
Protes- Catho- 

Attitude tant lic Jew Negro Total 
Happy to have it so ~................-... 14 11 1 2 28 
Desirable, but limit to 

prevailing circumstances .......... 15 5 4 2 26 
Acceptance { 2 — 2 1l 
Critical, resentful, 

ashamed, or disliked .................. 21 9 2 2 34 
No information — — 1 — 1 

100 


from large families, with strong 
familistic traditions. Both wanted 
a large number of children, and, 
in due course of time, 10 children 
were born to them. Early in the 
life of the family, they moved to 
an outlying part of the town, grad- 
ually building a house designed 
for large family living, and sur- 
rounded by ample acreage. Chil- 
dren and parents lived, played, 
and worked together as a family. 
Financially, there was a family 
treasury; many problems were 
considered and decided upon’ in 
family council. Later on, as the 
children grew older, the problems 
of their education were planned 
as a family, and financed on a 
common basis until ultimately all 
goals had been achieved. 

Many of the happiest families 
found in the study were cases 
where these two qualities—deep 
religious conviction and the con- 
scious cultivation of family values 
—were combined, as in the follow- 


ing case. Mr. and Mrs. True both 
are devout Catholics. They were 
graduated from the same univer- 
sity, met and were married in the 
Catholic Chapel at the university. 
They have eight children. Both 
parents and children are happy in 
and consciously approve of their 
large family. “My husband and 
I,” writes the mother, “have tried 
to build our family life on a striv- 
ing for a humble acceptance of 
God’s will, and a perfect faith, 
hope and trust in His love for us. 
We believe if we teach our children 
to first love and serve God above 
all other things, and, second, to 
love their fellow men, all else will 
fall into line. The longer we live 
together the more congenial m 

husband and I become. Our chil- 
dren seem to reflect this growing 
closeness by also becoming more 
congenial. This matter of happy 
family life is not an easy matter, 
but one that must be constantly 
thought about and worked on. We 
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feel it is not a question of mater- 
ial things, but of attitudes .. . 
This does not mean that we 
haven't had problems; that would 
be dishonest, but we try to solve 
our problems before they become 
serious or cause unhappiness.” 
Taking the Catholic familes in 
our study as a whole, they fall 
into three groups so far as their 
attitudes toward large families are 
concerned, First there was a small 
group whose attitude varied from 
sullen acceptance to open resent- 
ment. Large families were a bur- 
den, not to be desired. Life offer- 
ed other satisfactions in this secu- 
lar age, and large families made 
difficult, if not impossible, their 
attainment. As previously noted, 
in some cases their attitudes repre- 
sented a stage in the family life 
cycle, with the antagonistic atti- 
tude giving way in course of time 
to a more friendly one. Most 
often, this negative attitude came 
from the children in their teen 
years. The case of the Barton fam- 
ily is an illustration of this. We 
— the folowing from one of 
e children. “Father and mother 
were very proud of their large 
family, but some of the older chil- 
dren were distressed in their teens 
when the children kept coming, 
and this is understandable, since 
the newcomers represented com- 
petition for parental affection. 
Also, pregnancy, or anything per- 
taining to sexual function, seems 
repulsive to many teen-agers, es- 
pecially when it concerns their 
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mother. But now our family is 
complete, we are older, and we 


think a large family is just wonder- 
ful.” 
The second group consisted of 


those who accepted large families 
as a part of their religious thinking 
and training. They accepted the 
teachings of their church about 
the family, its purpose and aH that 
that implied. If at times we de- 
tected signs of a lack of enthu- 
siasm for their beholden duty, 
there was little or no question- 
ing of its essential soundness. 
The words acceptance and duty 


are the themes which recur 
throughout the case histories 
of this group of families. 


Illustrative of these case histories, 
we quote from one where again it 
is one of the children who speaks 
for the family. “Our religion,” he 
says, “had a most important bear- 
ing on our family life. We all prac- 
tised it diligently. Father accept- 
ed his large family and worked 
hard, to the point that he never 
took the time to take part in our 
family recreation. The two words 
that sum up his attitude were ac- 
ceptance and responsibility. Moth- 
er enjoyed us more than father, 
perhaps because she knew us bet- 
ter, but she too had a strong sense 
of responsibility for us. I cannot 
say that they ever expressed 

eat joy over the size of their 
amily, but they spoke of other 
—_ families with great respect, 
and felt sympathy for childless 
couples whom they knew. In gen- 


ligion.” 


of family life. 


ents’ Magazine. 


Finally, there were those cases 
distinguished by their high ideals a supreme life value. 
these, the outstanding feature was 
their emphasis upon what one calls 
their togetherness. We delight in 
this mother’s words: “I 

ink the aspect of ‘togetherness’ 
should be explored in any family 


As we came to 
know these families, it was evi- 
dent that the parents were persons 
who placed a high value upon the 
the family, who chose family life 
as something to be preferred above 
other life satisfactions. To them study. It is this banding together 
a good family was one large of its members 
enough to make for interesting and 
satisfactory group living. These consciously worked to develop this 
parents regarded their large fam- 
ilies, not as burdens to be borne, 
but as the best means to achieve 
desirable ends. In most cases, the 
parents had conveyed to their chil- 
dren some sense of their scale of 
values, so that the children joined 
in with the parents in the promo- 
tion of happy group living. Notice- 
able, too, in most of these cases, 
was the fact that the parents, and 
under their guidance and inspira- 
tion, the children, worked at the 
promotion of family happiness and 
unity. Family happiness to them 
was an achievement, not an acci- 
dent or a discovery. 
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eral, I think my parents acquired The happiest families then, 
their basic attitude from their re- 


Returning the Compliment 


As I TucKep my three-year-old son in bed I said, “I think you’ve 
been a good boy today.” He said, “Thank you, Mommy, I think 
you’ve been a good cook today.”—Mrs. Tillman Sylvester in Par- 


among both the Catholic and other 
religious group families, 
those to whom family life seemed 


closeness in family life. We have 


aspect in our family life. We al- 
ways try to have dinner together 
around our big dining room table 
. . . We pray together . . 
work together, as my husband is a 
great believer in family enterpris- 
es. We go places together in our 
family car. We play together, and 
have our own family customs that 
we carry out together as such. We 
feel that in doing all these things 
together, we have drawn bonds 
of close affection around our fam- 
ily that will endure and serve as 
an inspiration and guide to our 
children in the development of 
their own families.” 
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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


HILE ROCK and roll may well 
grate you as it grates me, 

it is unwise to mark it off as a 
assing fad and of no significance. 

It seems to me to be rather a 
kind of a jazz heresy, taking one 
of the elementary truths about that 
American form of music and dis- 
torting it into unpleasant error. 

That it is unwise to ignore it 
comes from the fact that it is a 
distortion of true jazz and, wheth- 
er you've learned to appreciate 
jazz or not, you might as well 
recognize that it is an important 
musical form — perhaps the music- 
al form of our century. 

When we traveled a few years 
ago in Europe we discovered that 
American jazz was looked on with 
favor everywhere and that in Paris 
it had achieved a standing that it 


does not yet have in this country. 
The Voice of America has always 
recognized this European interest 
in American jazz and featured 
jazz selections on programs beam- 
ed for overseas—rather too strong- 
ly featured them, I thought back 
in the days when we lived away 
from the states and had to depend 
on the Voice of America broad- 
casts. 

But what is jazz? Well, I over- 
simplify but what makes the most 
difference is the beat. And here 
I am not talking about something 
that can be written down on 
sheets. It would be quite possible 
for any well trained musician to 
play a jazz number from sheet 
music, following both the notes 
and the written beat, and yet not 
to play true jazz. A jazz musician, 
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laying the same notes, followin 
beat, could make 
out of the same music that from 
the other man was not really jazz 
at all. 

What is the difference? It is a 
subtle thing and I'm not sure I 
can get it down exactly on pa 
but it can best be metre“ 
saying the musician doesn’t so 
much control the beat as he is con- 
trolled by the beat. He lets the 
beat get into him and lead him. 

When you understand this — 
and it is such a delicate concept 
that I don’t know I’ve made it 
completely clear — you can under- 
stand why it is that I call rock 
and roll a jazz heresy. In true jazz, 
the beat carries the music. But in 
rock and roll, the beat proceeds 
by itself, virtually ignoring the 
music. In true jazz, important as 
the beat is, as persuasive as the 
beat is, as vital as the beat is, it 
leads but does not dominate the 
music. But rock and roll is the 
beat gone wild, dominating every- 
thin 


It will die out, of course. If 
taste did not demand this, the ear 
drums would. Its popularity has 
been largely with those who have 
allowed themselves to be possessed 
by the beat, a kind of irrationality 
in music that stems from willing- 
ness to be possessed by other ir- 
rationalities in life, a kind of rebel- 
lion from the rational. 

But while you may abhor rock 
and roll, don't let your dislike of 
the heresy spread into dislike of 
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a beauty there hardly touched. 
Much of modern jazz even out- 
side of rock and roll is flamboy- 
ant and false but it is essentially 
a new music form and it should 
be allowed its mistakes, 

For those willing to try to un- 
derstand it, there is a great deal in 
jazz that can be appreciated. Not 
all jazz is loud and some of the 
best has a kind of a classical quali- 
ty about it. Even the best of jazz. 
may sound strange to your ears 
the first time you hear it but then 
every new music form sounds 
strange — the first singers of har- 
mony had to overcome opposition 
from those used only to unison 
singing. Every experiment in 
chords sounds strange at first and 
what we call dischordants today 
may be quite acceptable tomor- 
row. 

If you are interested in trying 
to understand jazz then perhaps 
it would be best to start with the 
jazz pianists. The single instrument 
is less confusing, gives you a bet- 
ter oppurtunity to listen for un- 
usual sounds. 

There are many excellent jazz 
pianists. I would think Oscar Pet- 
erson might be one of the best for 
you. You'll find his music strange 
and exciting. If you are going to 
listen to only one then Id offer 
you Oscar Peterson. 

Dave Brubeck is somewhat 
more subdued but he is a popular 
jazz pianist of the cool jazz school 
and kis music might be lees 
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different and a little more accept- 
able that that of Peterson. 

Of course, Art Tatum and Fats 
Waller were jazz pianist back 
years ago. I remember my own 
discovery of Tatum back when he 
was first recording and my enthus- 
iasm was great. Today many have 
reached him and passed him but 
his records still are important. I’ve 
liked Errol Garner, too, but he is 
another jazz pianist whose work 
has been surpassed. 

There are other jazz pianists 
who can offer you a glimpse into 
the fantastic world of this new 
musical form. I'll miss some of the 
favorites of those who know jazz 
music, I’m sure, but knowing this 
I can still list a few: Herbie Nich- 
ols, Hank Jones, John Lewis and 
Bill Taylor are all jazz pianists 
available on wax currently and 
worth hearing. 


Ong or THE sad thing about tele- 
vision is that Pat Weaver, a man 
willing to experiment and unwill- 
ing to compromise, has been out of 
a job. NBC, which understandably 
likes to make a profit, was some- 
what concerned because Pat 
Weaver was winning the plaudits 
of the critics but not the high rat- 
ings of the testers of popularity. 
So, while NBC’s high mougols rec- 
ognized that the 64,000 Question 
might not be contributing much to 
the general culture, it was sub- 
stantially to the CBS coffers and 
that interested them at NBC. 

So Pat Weaver was shown the 
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door and NBC soft-pedaled the 
public service and started out aft- 
er dollars. Not all of this has been 
bad. NBC has won high ratings 
with such relaxed programs as the 
Perry Como Show and while Perry 
isn’t going to educate anybody, he 
can certainly make you feel a little 
better. And this can legitimately 
be the aim of television, too. 

Out of a job, Pat Weaver start- 
ed working on plans to form a kind 
of an unattached network to sup- 
ply stations with top TV programs. 
Unfortunately, his arrangements 
with Sid Caesar, who was a bit 
too much of an intellectual com- 
edian for mass approval, fell apart 
and when last I _ Pat Weaver 
had Francis Horwich and Ding 
Dong School and a plan for a 
giant variety show and not much 
else. Now, Miss Francis is a de- 
lightful person and she belongs on 
the air but it is obvious that Pat 
Weaver is going to need consider- 
ably more than Ding Dong School 
if he hopes to make any impact on 
the TV world this year. 

My own best wishes are with 
Pat Weaver. He is a man with 
ideas and a man like that is a man 
after my own heart. I'd rather see 
a few flops that are trying to ac- 
complish something important and 
new than all the run, satis- 
fied to be just like last year, pro- 
grams on TV. I'm not suggesting 
that what is new is neccesarily 
good just because it is new or 


that what is old is bad — it would 
be a strange kind of a Catholic 
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who would ever attach himself to 
an idea like that — but I do get so 
doggone tired of the same old quiz 
program types, the same old dra- 
matic formats. 


IncweNTALLY, IT MAY seem con- 
tradictory — I suppose it is con- 
tradictory — but I have an idea 
for another audience participation 
show with giant prizes that I'd 
like to watch. I offer the idea in 
this public place with the strict 
stipulation that any network that 
takes it over and uses it must pay 
me huge royalties. 

I'd like to see a Hole in One 
show. I think live TV of sports is 
one of the most interesting of all 
kinds of TV. My idea combines 
this quality of not knowing what 
is going to happen with audience 
participation and big prizes. 

I'd have cameras trained on a 
golfer and a green about 150 yards 
away. I'd then have a fabulous 
prize for a hole in one. Professional 
golfers would be out but profes- 
sional talent would be encouraged. 
Yogi Berra, Perry Como, Bing 
Crosby, even the golfer in the 
White House could be potential 
guests. A $50,000 jackpot that 
could increase by $10,000 each 
week could draw top names in a 
wide variety of fields to come 
take their swings after a brief chat 
with an emcee. 

Since few people have ever seen 
a hole in one and most people 
would be interested in watching 


people try to do it, I think this 


November 
is a program that would draw a 


big audience. 
But remember now, I get royal- 
ties. 


I waven’r ourre decided what to 
do about motion pictures in this 
column. Of course, I could write 
about films I know are coming 
but which I haven't seen. That's 
what some magazines that carry 
reviews do. Or I could wait and 
see them and then write about 
them. But in the first case, 
I'd not really be able to offer any 

idance and in the second, I'd 

writing about films you might 

have already seen. 

I'd be interested in having ideas 
from readers on this. If you'd like 
I could discuss a few films you 
may already have seen with some 
thoroughness, commenting on 
technical details, trying to discover 
together what made the film either 
click or not click. 

Or I could list the films that are 
coming, not attempting to review 
them since I'll not have seen them. 
But this is an idea that repels me. 

Another thing, I don’t intend to 
see as many films as I did back in 
the days when I covered the films 
for OSV. I saw as many as five 
movies a day then and hardly ever 
less than a dozen a week. That was 
more than I care for and while I 
tried to offer up some of the tor- 
ture, it was often a job not easy 
to take. So while I'll see many 
movies, I won't see them all. 


But let me this month talk about 
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1957 


a motion picture I haven't seen 
at all. It is 
universally praised but which I’ve 
missed seeing because it played 
while I was out of the states and 
hasn't come around to the neigh- 
borhood houses in the town where 
I now live. 

It was a priest from Yugoslavia, 
an old friend who now lives in 
this country, who praised it most 
highly and it is his praise I pass on 
to you: 

“This is the film about this great 
country,” he told me. “I think if 


Giant,” which has been > 
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anyone wanted to understand 
America this is the film they 
should see. There are southerners 
and northerners, trying to learn to 
live together; Catholics and Prot- 
estants trying to learn to live to- 
gether; people of different races 
with the problems of living to- 
gether. This was the film about 
the United States.” 

I'm looking forward to seeing 
it someday and since it is a Class 
A, Family film on the Legion of 
Decency ratings, you ought to be 
sure to see it, too. 


“How do you know you don’t like the picture? | 
You haven't seen it enough times yet to decide!” 
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What do people without faith do in such circumstances? 


faith Has an Answer 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


Christine Miller 
as told to a Holy Ghost Missionary Sister 


Everyone loves 
a baby. My husband 
and I, despite the fact 
ee that we married late 
he 46 — were blessed with two 
healthy, normal girls. They are 
now seven and a-half and six 
years old, 

Like all children, when hearing 
of their friends who had a new 
brother or sister, they confronted 
me with the question, “Mamma, 
why can’t we have a baby?” 

I tried to explain that God did 
not give the same number of chil- 
dren to every family and that we 
were lucky to have had two 
babies. “Why, my dears, some of 
our friends have never had a baby 
at all.” They accepted my explan- 
ation but held fast to the hope that 
maybe we might get a baby some- 
day. 
Months later, when I knew that 
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God was to bless us with that 
longed-for baby, Susie popped up 
with the question as I tucked them 
in bed after prayers, “Mamma, do 
you think God might give us an- 
other baby?” 

After discussing the query, John 
and I decided to tell the girls that 
we were going to get a baby even 
though the event was six months 
away. The girls, thrilled and ex- 
cited, took turns telling our rela- 
tives, friends, and neighbors that 
“Mamma is going to get a baby 
for Christmas!” 

Soon the girls began calling our 
baby “Junior” and included him 
in their daily prayers. John and I 
listened lovingly as they said their 
prayers aloud and ended _ with, 
“God bless Susan, Jane, and Jun- 
ior and make them good girls and 
boys.” This, however, was always 
followed by a special prayer for 
Junior which only they and God 
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knew as we were not permitted to 
hear it. 

Gradually, John Junior became 
a part of the family. The girls in- 
sisted that we would get a little 
brother, selecting only boys’ 
names. When an occasion present- 
ed itself, I explained that although 
it would be wonderful to have a 
baby boy, God might choose to 
give us a little girlk And what 
then? 

To this, Jane promptly replied, 
“Oh, no, He can’t, Mamma, be- 
cause I pray for a brother every 
day.” 

As time progressed, we shop- 
ped together, the girls each buy- 
ing a gift with their own allow- 
ance money. They were so eager 
for Christmas and Junior to come. 
In the first weeks of November 
at my usual visit to the doctor, he 
suggested that I have a routine 
x-ray at the hospital. It was only 
then that we learned we could not 
keep our baby. Our baby was an 
anencephalic, the skull bones and 
brain almost totally absent. 

My own heart agonized and 
John was crushed, but what were 
we to do about Susan and Jane? 
Only a little more than a month 
remained before Christmas. Should 
we pretend we were to have a 
baby? No. I decided to tell the 
girls immediately so that I would 
be there to console them and 
answer their questions. 

I took them close to me and 
explained that God wanted to take 


our baby back to heaven. Susan 
said very little. She tried to be 
brave and control her tears. But 


Jane was inconsolable, “Why, 
Mommie, why can’t we keep our 
baby?” 


When I tried to tell her God 
wanted our baby badly, she blurt- 
ed out in painful sobs, “Mrs. Smith 
has seven children, Mommie, and 
God didn’t take their baby.” I 
pressed her close to my heart and 
prayed for light to comfort these 
dear little girls of mine. 

By the end of the week, after 
many talks on the goodness of 
God and His providence, the girls 
became reconciled to the fact that 
Junior would be in heaven with 
Jesus and His Blessed Mother. 

Only a_ mother, carrying her 
tender burden, can grasp the full 
significance of the pangs that tore 
at my heart. Perhaps Mary, forced 
to travel to Bethlehem when she 
knew her time was at hand, knew 
some of my anxiety. I learned on 
her for comfort. Oh, what do 
people without faith do in such 
circumstances? How I clung to 
the faith that was balm to my 
burning heart. 

Our baby was born, a beautiful 
little boy who lived but a fleeting 
hour. Our pastor, vested in sur- 
plice and stole, waited outside the 
delivery room. After baptizing our 
little boy, he proceeded to admini- 
ster the sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. How good the Church is to 
allow babies in danger of death to 
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receive Confirmation and enter the 
heavenly portals as full-fledged 
soldiers of Christ — and our sol- 
dier was so little! 

After the rites were over, Sister 
Doloris, S.Sp.S., the Holy Ghost 
Missionary Sister in charge of the 
maternity department, took our 
little John to the premature nur- 
sery and placed him in an incu- 
bator. 

My recovery from the anesthet- 
ic was rapid. I wanted to know, 
yet I feared to ask. 

“It was a boy,” I heard Sister 
say as she bent low to comfort me, 
and John held my hand tightly. 

“Oh, a boy, John,” I heard my- 
self sob. And then, “Is he alive, 
Sister?” 

“Yes,” was her understanding 
answer. “I was there for his Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. Sister has 
him in an incubator now.” The 
room was still whirling around 
and I could not distinguish John’s 
features. 

I heard myself say, “Sister, may 
I see him? I want to see him so 
much.” I really feared to look at 
him, but faith and not courage 
prompted me to ask. 
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Sister did not answer my ques- 
tion. She quietly slipped from my 
room to tell the maternity super- 
visor I had asked to see him. Out 
of compassion for me and love 
for our little boy, Sister construct- 
ed a stockinette cap which she 
ingeniously placed over our baby’s 
head. It hid every sign of deform- 
ity and only his beautiful face, 
which God in His goodness had 
spared, was visible to my view. 
My tears flowed freely as I kissed 
his little face and the forehead 
that still smelled sweet from the 
oil of chrism. 

Our baby was born, baptized, 
confirmed, and buried on the same 
day. The girls, anxious to see Jun- 
ior, had to be content to go with 
daddy to his burial. 

Often Susan and Jane still talk 
of Johnny Junior and ask me 
countless questions. “Mommie, 
how big was he? What color was 
his hair? Did he look like you or 
daddy?” 

Not long afterwards, I told them 
that a friend’s baby boy had died. 
Their prompt reply was, “He must 
be playing with Johnny Junior 
and Our Lady in heaven.” 


THE LAST TIME Francis Cardinal Spellman visited Los Angeles, 
a six-year-old girl was among those who met him. His Eminence 
smiled benignly, patted her on the head, and murmured, “God bless 


you.” 


The little girl looked around, then turned to the Cardinal and 


asked, “Who sneezed?”—American Weekly 
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How to 


TURKEY 


Condensed from Columbia 
John J. Ryan 


ITH THE HOLIDAY season 
4 a number 
of husbands will expect 

scorn from their wives because of 
their inability to carve. This gen- 
erally causes them to snatch the 
knife, hopelessly mutilate the bird, 
ruin everyone’s appetite and chop 
juicy chunks out of their own 
fingers. This is undesirable. 
Carving a turkey really is no 
great problem. Those with only 
two hands may find the going a bit 
sticky but certainly not impossible. 
The big secret, as great carvers 
have handed it to us down through 
the ages, is to use the proper 
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Carve a 


Read this short, timely and 
futile course of instruction 
before you switch to 
pork chops. Then, 

switch 


equipment. 

There is a small school of carv- 
ers who might be called naturals, 
or primitives. They despise all 
equipment and some of them have 
been known to carve with flapjack 
turners, salad spoons and whatever 
else they find in the kitchen draw- 
er. The fact that their results are 
perfect is irrelevant. They are gen- 
erally men not to be trusted. 

The gentleman carver assembles 
the proper utensils several days be- 
fore the event. This includes sever- 
al blades of varving length — 
Damascus or Sheffield steel pre- 
ferred — a small vise and a surgi- 
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cal saw. Do-it-yourself fans may 
substitute a portable power saw 
and they probably will. 
Understanding fowl terminology 
is a pri requirement. On a 
turkey the thigh is the upper leg, 
the drumstick is the lower leg. 
Those guests who ask simply for 
a leg are either unlettered or try- 
ing to get or with twice as 
much as they should. The wing 
looks like a skinny leg. Normal 
turkeys have two legs and two 
wings. Everything else is the 
breast, which most people prefer. 
When the turkey is removed 
from the oven, ignore it for a 
while. This is basic carving 
psychology. Then walk up to it in 
a casual manner. Mentally you are 
assembling your plan of attack. 
Study its contours. No two turkeys 
have exactly the same shape. Also 
remember that no turkey looks like 
the diagram of a turkey in your 
wife’s cook book. 
Now the guests are seated. They 
all look up at you expectantly. It 
is a moment which calls for non- 
chalance. Above all, at this. point, 
do not look at the turkey. It will 


unnerve you. Smile at the guests 
in turn. Comment on how good 
everything smells. Pretend you are 
a French duellist and go into the 
en garde position with the knife. 
This will draw a few smiles, par- 
ticularly from the children, and 
divert everyone’s attention. 

At this point you may be over- 
taken with bird fever. Most no- 
vices experience it. The symptoms 
are shaking hands, unsteady knees 
and a terrible thirst. As this is a 
psychosomatic ailment there ‘is 
nothing much you can do unless a 
psychiatrist — to be at your 
table. Make little jokes until it 
passes. 

By now the suspense is terrific. 
Bit a bit your guests have gotten 
hungrier and now they are a little 
restless and whispering among 
themselves. The weaker ones have 
already gone downtown to a 
restaurant. It is obvious that the 
big moment is here. Everyone is 
ready. 

You turn, smile fondly at your 
wife, turn the carving knife over to 
her and sit down to enjoy your 
dinner. 


Year of Jubilee Pilgrimages to Lourdes 


THE YEAR 1958 will be observed as a Year of Jubilee at Lourdes 
to mark the centenary of the apparitions of the Blessed Mother to 
St. Bernadette. During 1958, Our Sunday Visitor will sponsor seven 
pilgrimages to Lourdes, Rome and the shrines of Europe. For a 
folder giving all details of itineraries and prices, write to Travel 
’ Department — Our Sunday Visitor — Huntington, Ind. 
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| | COULD HARDLY believe my 
eyes when I read a poll on 
religion published in a magazine 
for women. It reported that 83% 
of the Catholic women interview- 
ed said they believed that mature, 
intelligent people of basically dif- 
ferent religious backgrounds could 
have a happy, married life. 

I disagree. 

I do not think that two weak 
religions in the home can result in 
one strong faith in the children 
who come out of that home. 
Neither do I honestly think that 
two persons of strong but diverse 
beliefs can create a proper spirit- 
ual climate for their children to 
grow in. 

I've thought at length about 
mixed marriages, because I’m the 
product of one. Now, my parents’ 
marriage was almost a perfect mix- 
ed marriage, but even a_ perfect 
mixed marriage is a sad substitute 
for the real thing. My mother and 
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The product of an “almost 
perfect” mixed marriage 
recalls his boyhood 


Condensed from The Sign 


Anonymous 


dad never argued about religion 
(a marriage a the parents do 
must be a terrible, terrible thing 
for the children) but their marriage 
lacked the vital third dimension— 
God. 

My dad was always exemplary 
about sending me to church and 
to the sacraments and to a Catho- 
lic school, but he wasn’t a Catholic 
and so he never could understand 
the Church. 

He didn’t believe divorce was 
actually wrong where circumstan- 
ces supposedly deemed it neces- 
sary; I don’t think he thought 
birth control really wrong where 
there seemed a strong argument 
for it; and I am sure that he re- 
mained convinced that Catholic 
schooling was not an absolute 
necessity if it created even a 
partial hardship (how could he see 
the need, if he didn’t have the 
faith?). 

And I think he always nourished 
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a slight suspicion of priests—not a 
Maria Monk sort of thing, but the 
feeling that they thought of him as 
somehow second class. He was 
conscious of the fact that the only 
time they ever approached him 
was for a contribution, and I know 
he wondered in the back of his 
mind if the rosary beads were 
really some sort of an abacus. 

He was eminently fair, though. 
He dropped his Masonic affiliation 
because he knew the charges he 
heard hurled against the Church 
were unfounded. And he was 
scrupulous about the promises he 
had made to the Church when he 
had been married. In fact, he was 
exemplary in carrying them out. 
But living with a mixed mar- 
riage was hard for him; it was 
difficult for my mother; it was 
worst of all, perhaps, for us chil- 
dren. 

Thinking back I can see my dad 
sitting in the car in front of the 
church during Mass Sunday after 
Sunday — and remembering the 
doubts that it raised in my mind. 
I can remember with what. great 
inner confusion I saw my dad eat 
meat on Friday. In school Sister 
had said eating meat on Friday 
was a sin, for a Catholic. This 
confused me. 

One of the worst scars is the 
memory of the Father-Son Com- 
munions we used to have at 
church. 

I can remember with what 
shame I attended them alone. I 
was always ignominously assigned 
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November 


a “dad” when I had a real one 
only a few blocks away. 

I had to march into church in 
ranks with this strange dad and I 
had to sit beside him and go to 
Communion with him. And after- 
ward I had to eat beside him at 
the breakfast. 

And I would look at the other 
kids with their real dads and feel 
strangely cheated. Why? Why not 
my dad here beside me? 

And I always had to explain it 
to the strange “father” with me. I 
got to know the pattern of their 
questions. Very delicately they 
would ask if my dad were dead. 
And I had to tell them no, that he 
was home . . . He was not a Cath- 
olic. 

And that was ,the hard part of 
it, the part that made a bith in 
God come very hard to me as I 
grew older and became more 
aware. For as with every boy, my 
hero was my dad. And he deserv- 
ed hero worship because he was a 
perfect dad. He was kind, patient, 
conscientious, good at things a boy 
wants his dad to be good at. 

Now dads are the links children 
have with God. God made them 
to be “minor Gods,” to give God- 
like example and training until 
young minds can grasp the fact 
of a real God, who is really the Fa- 
ther. 

But my “minor God” had feet of 
clay. He told me patiently, “Be a 
good Catholic boy. Go to church; 
listen to the sisters and the priest 
and learn to pray.” 
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But it didn’t take me long to 
think: “There is something wrong 
here. My dad doesn’t believe in 
this, and so why should I? If it 
isn’t good enough for him, why 
should I believe in it? Why should 
I do all these hard things? If they 
are necessary, he would surely be 
doing them.” 

In high school it all came to a 
head. I became pretty much of a 
problem. Confused by the mixed- 
up standards of living around me, 
I tossed them all overboard and 
picked up the much simpler reli- 
gion of the teen gang. Its code 
had only one main tenet, only one 
mortal sin: “Ratting” on a friend. 

I got in more trouble than I 
like to remember, and I hit the 
early years of manhood knowing 
plenty about the seamy side of 
life. I had many of the bad habits 
and was working on the rest. 

I remember talking about mar- 
riage to a girl one night, and she 
said that she would not mind be- 
coming a Catholic. That struck me 
as being almost humorous, because 
at that time I didn’t care if the 
girl I married was a Catholic or 
not. 

Fortunately, a most benevolent 
God took over in there some place 
and with the aid of a fine Catholic 
girl I found my way back to the 
faith and to a Catholic marriage. 

And looking back at my youth, 
I wonder more and more about the 
why and the wherefore of my 
early years. I had always blamed 
myself completely for my youthful 


failure, but, as I learned more 
about the faith, I wondered if it 
would have been exactly that way 
if it had not been for my folks’ 
mixed marriage. 

You see, in the home of my 
youth God was an outlander. He 
wasn't mentioned; it had to be 
that way for the marriage to work. 
To talk about God or religion 
open was as verboten as to talk 
about rape, incest, or abortion. 
And in my youthful mind it came 
to have some mysterious taint. Re- 
ligion was a bad thing that caused 
fights. “Nice people do not talk 
about religion.” 

I don’t mean for a minute that 
my folks wanted it that way; they 
didn’t. They were fine, moral peo- 
ple who wanted their children, 
who wanted them to be good, and 
who tried to teach them right from 
wrong. But they were either too 
shortsighted or, more correct, too 
enmeshed in a trap of their own 
devising to be able to save their 
children from the consequences. 

As a result my brother, sister, 
and I were reared in a spiritual 
partial vacuum. There were places 
we could partake of religion, it is 
true: in school, in church, in our 
bedroom at night. But it was not 
to be seen in the living room or in 
the dining room, and especially 
when other people were around. 

In my home there was no sor- 
row of Lent, no joy of Easter. I 
was given a rosary, but I was 
never given the story behind the 


rosary, or an explanation of the 
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mysteries, and, of course, no ink- 
ling of the great medicine of medi- 
tation. 

We never even had a crib at 
Christmas, and as for Epiphany, 
as far as I knew the Christmas 
season was over December 26. 
Easter was a Sunday that came 
when the weather got better and 
everybody seemed to have good 
clothes on. Saints were very unreal 
characters whom only Catholics 
seemed to believe in and like and 
who had had darned little fun on 
this earth as far as I could tell. To 
me a guardian angel was as much 

of a fabled character as_ the 
gnomes, fairies, elves, and lepre- 
chauns. 

All in all, my conception of the 
Church as I grew up was some- 
thing like the myriad and mystify- 
ing concepts an onlooker gets 
when he sees chess being played 
for the first time. 

We children had little under- 
standing of the wonderful con- 
sonance of the teachings of the 
Church, the marvelous realization 
that God is in His heaven and all 
can be right with the world. We 
had none of the genuine joys that 
come to a family working together 
in Christ and at the same time 
realizing what they are aiming 
for, “to be happy with Him for- 
ever in the next world.” 

We were undermined with a 
great sense of insecurity. I know 
that it manifested itself throughout 
my youth. I was a lonely stranger 
needing a reason for being and a 


goal to work for. 

Now as I look back on my own 
family life I can see how spiritual- 
ly sterile it was in many ways, be- 
cause a wonderful mother and dad 
were spiritually disunited. Meals 
were hardly ever blessed with the 
saying of grace. There was no 
training of us children to make the 
Morning Offering; there was no 
looking forward to a family Com- 
munion Sunday; no evening fami- 
ly rosary, no full-throated prayers 
of thanks for the beauty of the 
day, or in the still of the evening, 
for the day’s joys which had bless- 
ed the family, although, under 
burdens of sorrow, we were some- 
times asked to pray to God to 
help us. 

As an older man now and the 
father of my own family, I yearn 
sometimes to go back, to start 
again with my own folks. 

My mother and dad loved each 
other: I used to thrill to the way 
that even when they were old, my 
dad would still put his arms 
around my mom and look down 
into her eyes and tell her that he 
loved her. What a fine love it 
must have been to survive such 
starvation on the spiritual level 
over so many years. But I cannot 
forget the words of Our Lord, 
“Wherever two or three are. gath- 
ered together in My Name, there 
am I in the midst of them.” I can- 
not help thinking how much more 
wonderful it would all have been 
if all of us had been united—on 
the spiritual level. 
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Red China’s marriage laws have caused 
an alarming increase in murders, 


suicides, illicit love affairs, 
and illegitimate births 


Marriage in Red China 


Condensed from View 


ONE SECTION of 
China, 10,000 wo- 
E : men have died vio- 
| lent deaths because 
Red govern- 
ment refuses to recognize that 
marriage laws are made in heaven. 

With one stroke the powers in 
Peking have tried to undo tradi- 
tions of thousands of years and 
basic instincts of natural law. And 
the resulting confusion has caused 
so much emotional strain that 
thousands of unfortunate women 
have committed suicide while oth- 
er thousands have been killed by 
enraged males. 

In solemn understatement a gov- 
ernment report admits: “The pres- 
ent situation of women being mur- 
dered and youth committing sui- 
cide is extremely serious.” 

When Communism took over 
China, a pagan concept of mar- 
riage and family life ruled the 
land. This pagan concept was far 
from Christian, but it was predom- 
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inantly a natural concept of mar- 
riage, and it served to preserve 
the unity and sacredness of the 
family. 

Under Communism, however, 
everything must serve the State. 
Hence, the State, not nature or 
nature’s God, is the ruler of mar- 
riage. So Red China made new 
laws for marriage. 

No more domination of families 

by fathers; men and women were 
to be entirely equal. No more 
arrangement of marriage by par- 
ents; the parties concerned would 
have the only say. No more stick- 
ing to a spouse when it got diffi- 
cult; divorces were to be granted 
without delay at the request of 
either 
For the people the new laws 
seemed to be aimed at demolish- 
ing ancient abuses and defending 
the rights of women. For the rulers 
they were aimed at increasing the 
productivity of the female popula- 
tion. 
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Today there are more than a 
million women in Red China’s fac- 
tories. Women serve in the Chi- 
nese People’s army. Even the air 
force has a squadron of jet-fight- 
ers “manned” entirely by women 
pilots. 

But while the Communist mas- 
ters thought in terms of more 
work, Chinese women thought in 
terms of more play. City girls, 
tired of household chores and 
eager for the shorter hours of a 
paying job, lined up in the di- 
vorce courts. 

In some places one-third of all 
civil litigations were divorce cases. 
Country girls left home (and often 
husband) to go to the city where 
both men and money were more 
attractive. 

The State had made marriage so 
easy to pop in and out of that the 
people ceased to take it very seri- 
ously. Since the new laws, China 
has seen more illicit love affairs 
than it has for centuries. The new 
laws had also removed all stigma 
from illegitimate babies. The pro- 
ductivity of the female population 
rose startlingly but not the way 
the Red lords had envisioned. 

Today Communist publications 
are crying in alarm. As one youth- 
writer put it: “Shameless licenti- 
ousness is the capitalist way. We 
young young people must uphold 
the principles of Communist mor- 
ality.” 

Since Communist morality is 
nothing more than whatever is 
good for the economic welfare of 
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the State, there is some truth in 
this. It is not fast and loose living 
that is disturbing Communist 
brain-trusters. It is the flight 
from the farms, the disruption of 
work schedules by unexpected 
pregnancies, the fights among 
jealous working girls, the increas- 
ed number of babies every year. 
In one Shanghai factory 17% of the 
women became pregnant twice in 
one year. In another plant 7,000 
produced 7,000 babies in seven 
years. 

But the Communist planners 
are not admitting that nature’s 
laws on marriage are best, that 
divorce does not work, and 
woman’s place is in the home. 
They are fighting the effects of 
laws against nature with more 
laws against nature. 

“Without planned childbirth 
China will never be truly free.” 
That is the cry of Li Teh-chuan, 
China’s Minister of Health, as she 
shakes her close-cropped head and 
sets about promising birth-control 
on a large scale. 

China’s 630 million population 
is increasing by 15 million every 
year, Chinese government statis- 
ticians estimate that in 15 years 
it will reach 855 million. By fly- 
ing in the face of traditional Marx- 
ist doctrine and promoting’ plan- 
ned parenthood Li Teh-chuan 
hopes to stop it. 

We need not be prophets to 
foretell that this plan, like their 
previous marriage laws, will blow 
up in the Red faces. 
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When Father 
Lost His Glasses ~ 


Reading the evening paper to his father turned 
out to be a rewarding experience 


Condensed from Grail 


N THE MIDDLE of the 

Great Depression— 

and my bush-coun- 

try schooling — my 

father “lost” his 
spectacles. If you can believe me 
when I tell you that during the 
10 years of the depression not a 
child in our farming area even 
made a trip to the dentist, you 
will also understand why there 
was no thought of a new pair of 
glasses for dad. 

In Alberta at the time it cost 
seven cents to thresh a bushel of 
wheat. It cost a cent a pound 
for twine to bind it. We had to 
“treat” it, seed it, stook it, haul it 


John Patrick Gillese is a Canadian, 
an outdoor man, and the father of 
six children. A free-lance author, he 
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to the elevator. We got 20c a 
bushel for it—not enough, from the 
wheat alone, to. pay the combined 
threshing and twine bill. Once we 
shipped three steers (3,759 pounds 
of beef) and got back a bill for 
$1.31 for freight: the animals 
hadn’t brought quite enough to 
pay their way to market. The 
girls I went to school with wore 
bleached flour sacks for dresses. 
The only medical attention I 
can remember was when the Pro- 
vincial Medical Clinic came 
around to examine rural school 
children for disease? ‘onsils and 
adenoids. Two weeks later, we 
drove seven miles by wagon to 
the community hall and—along 
with more than a hundred other 
children—we had our tonsils re- 
moved, The doctors had a port- 
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he looked wonderful carrying hap- 
py kids up the hall and behind 
the white curtain that marked the 
operating theatre. Exactly one 
hour after he helped carry me in 
there, I was riding (flat on my 
back, with my mother bathing my 
sick face and throat) back home. 
The wagon jolted; the hot Alberta 
sun beat down mile after mile. 
Two days later I was eating. It 
may be extraneous to remark that 
I've never been sick again in my 
life—sick enough to need hospital 
attention, that is. 

Anyhow, father lost his glasses. 
And it fell to my lot to read to 
him from the Edmonton Bulletin, 
a daily newspaper, which = 
then carrying (among other news 
the fictionalized wees of “The 
Strange Death of President Hard- 
ing.” As long as I live, I will al- 
ways remember the mysterious 
death of President Harding, for I 
had to read it to my father, night 
after night after night. Then I had 
to listen to a commentary on the 
corruptness of people in high plac- 


es. 

The first few weeks I spent as 
a “reader” for father were unbe- 
lievable. I wasn’t much of a read- 
er in school, anyway, but school 
reading soon was ridiculously sim- 
ple compared to _ struggling 


through President Harding, the 
Ethopian War (I still remember 
that Ras is the Ethiopian title for 
nobility), the Communist outrag- 
es in Mexico, the clash of the 
Church with the Nazis, and all 
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other topics dear to my Irish fath- 
er’s heart. 

It was quite a long time later 
before I realized that I no longer 
dreaded the evening reading ses- 
sions; in fact, I started in on the 
paper before dad got back from 
the fields and I was selecting all 
the pieces that appealed to him. 
In school, geography — once a 
dreaded subject—became a push- 
over. Who wouldn't know the 
capitals of countries, reading about 
them night after night? Even my 
teacher was astonished at some of 
the “compositions” I turned in on 
current events. In the space of 
six months I had climbed from a 
mediocre position in my class to 
“first” with every report card. 

As I say, the’ connection be- 
tween my extraordinary transition 
in school and Father's glasses 
never occurred to me until much 
later. For, by one of those seem- 
ing miracles that broke the routine 
of those hard times, dad found his 
glasses again. I was no longer 
needed as a reader, but by now 
the craving was within me. I fol- 
lowed the battles of the Ethiopian 
War as if I were fighting them 
personally, and later I prayed for 
defeat of the Communists in Spain. 
I knew all the political fights in 
Canada’s House of Commons (Fa- 
ther was always positive every ses- 
sion would bring up a solution to 
the obvious poverty in the midst 
of plenty) and, in fact, when I was 
15, the newspapers were — 
letters of mine on various politi 
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events. 

During the period, I managed 
to skip a grade of school, and 
when I was 17 I finished high 
school, There was no money for 
university, but my father said I 
might be able to learn what I 
wanted by correspondence. I 
wrote to the University’s Dept. of 
Extension, telling them I wanted 
to be a writer. They sent me texts 
regularly, till I was sure I knew all 
I needed to know. Then I sat 
down to write. 

I wrote four months without a 
sale then decided to quit. “If us 
old soldiers had done that in the 
Great War,” my father said, “you 
wouldn’t be living in Canada to- 
day.” 

So I wrote some more —and 
abruptly made my first sale: $4, 
for an article on trapping musk- 
rats. I followed that up with a 
$6 check for an article on trapping 
red foxes. In a rash of enthusi- 
asm, I sent away article after ar- 
ticle on trapping everything from 
ermine to marten. The editor sent 
them all back: he was overstocked. 

But something had happened to 
me—some magical transformation 
that turns a man into a writer. I 
would never quit now. And just 
after I Canad my 19th birthday, 
I got a check for $1,000 for a 
single short story. (It was a con- 
test, but what odds? That thou- 
sand dollars set the old farm back 
on its feet!) 
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Since then I have written and 
published more than 4,000 indi- 
vidual pieces of writing, a few in 
the highest-paying magazines in 
the world, a great many in maga- 
zines with more than a_ million 
circulation. For three and a half 
years I edited a political weekly. 
My efforts helped elect at least 
some good men to Parliament; and 
in an advisory capacity I stopped 
many a piece of anti-Christian leg- 
islation before it was born: bills on 
sterilization, among other things. 

When my father was lying ill in 
the hospital, shortly before he 
died, and we were talking as a 
father and son will talk then— 
urgently and from the heart—I told 
him that whatever I had done, I 
owed to him and the time he lost 
his glasses. 

“You’ve not begun yet,” my fa- 
ther said to me. “There’s your 
family—what they are will mean 
more to the world than what you 
are. That’s your big work. . . ” 
And then, lying there, wan and 
tired, he smiled. “Those glasses!” 
he said. “Sure, your mother found 
them a week later—I'd left them 
in the barn one day! But we 
talked it over — how poorly you 
were doing in some things in 
school, when there was no reason 
for it but lack of applying your- 
self and getting interested—and I 
thought it wouldn’t hurt for you 
to keep on reading a _ while 
longer .. .” 
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Gold chains are important to the Mayan Indians, 
especially in their marriage customs 


Yucatan: CHAINS IN MAYALAND 


By Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 


AWN was JusT breaking 

when the little wood- 

burning train pulled into 

the station at Tekax, 
Yucatan, and I alighted. I looked 
around for Padre Zapata, the Mex- 
ican priest who had invited me to 
see his parish, but he was nowhere 
in sight. Just then an old man ap- 
proached. He was a taxi driver 
whom the Padre had sent to meet 
me. As we drove through narrow 
streets, the man explained that the 
Padre was busy with Mass and 
many weddings. 

The ramshackle taxi left me at 
the door of the church — a build- 
ing so huge that it seemed defin- 
itely out of place in this small 
Mayan village. Later I learned that 
Tekax (pronounced Taykash) had 
formerly been a very populated 
section but the Indian war and 
hard times had driven many pe- 
ople away. It took me some mom- 
ents to adjust to the darkness in- 
side the church. Then at an altar 
lighted only by candles, I made 
out the figure of Padre Zapata 
celebrating Mass. Before the altar 
knelt a half dozen couples who 


were being married. 

The wedding couples were all 
dressed identically. The men wore 
sandals, white trousers and white 
shirts. The women wore the tradi- 
tional Mayan hupil — a white alb- 
like garment, squared at the neck 
and shoulder, embroidered with 
red flowers about the neck and 
hem. Several of the women wore 
earrings, all had gold chains about 
their necks. They were all bare- 
footed. Each woman had a dark 
brown shawl covering her head. 

The ages of the couples varied. 
A number of them must have been 
living in wedlock for many years 
before getting the blessing of the 
Church on their marriages. One 
couple, however, had the freshness 
of youth. The girl was radiantly 
beautiful, her brown skin soft and . 
shining. The boy’s features were 
even and neat, his face longer 
than that of the ical Mayan 
man whose tribal characteristic is 
his round, moon-shaped face. 
Each of them held a bouquet of 
flowers. Later over breakfast, I 
asked Padre Zapata about the 
young couple. 
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The boy’s name was Diego. 
He was the 17-year-old son of a 
headman in an outlying village. 
The young bride was named 
Maria, She was 15, The man- 
ner in which the marriage was ar- 
ranged and accomplished is typical 
of Mayan customs. 

One day a group of young 
blades was sitting around talking. 
The conversation veered to girls 
and marriage. One of the boys 
turned to Diego, who was in the 
group, and asked him when he 
was going to be married. 

“Soon,” replied Diego, who up 
to that moment had no plans. 

“Who is the girl?” asked another 
of the group. 

“Thats a secret,” answered 
Diego, evasively. 

“What does your father say?” 
asked another. 

“I haven't told him yet,” replied 
Diego truthfully. 

“Then he may have other ideas 
for your wife,” said the boy who 
had asked the name of the girl. 
“You had better steal your bride 
to be sure.” The term “stealing 
the bride” referred to a practice of 
taking the girl of one’s choice to 
the home of a relative or friend 
and presenting the parents with an 
accomplished fact. 

“No,” replied Diego. “I will be 
married by the Padre.” 

The conversation remained in 
Diego’s mind all that day and fin- 
ally he decided that it was time 
for him to get married. For some 
months he had been watching a 


village girl named Maria and he 
liked what he saw. He decided 
on bold action. One afternoon he 
arranged to be on the path from 
the village water hole # 0 Maria 
was returning. Maria came along 
the path with her jar of water 
gracefully balanced on her head. 

“May I have a drink of water?” 
asked Diego when the girl was 
opposite him. 

Maria looked at the boy. It is 
against custom for young people 
to speak or be together without a 
chaperone. Maria, however, hesita- 
ted only a moment and then pass- 
ed the jar to Diego. He drank 
silently and returned the jar to 
the girl who went on her way. 
The fact that she had given him 
a drink of water told Diego that 
he had found favor in her eyes, 
otherwise she would have rebuffed 
him. 

That night Diego went to his 
father and told him that he wanted 
to get married. He mentioned 
Maria’s name and said that she 
was the girl of his choice. Diego’s 
father grunted something to the 
effect that it was the right of the 
parents to choose the bride for 
their son but Diego could tell from 
the reply that his father would 
consider the son’s wishes. 

Next day Diego’s father a 
proached Don Hector, an elderly 
man who was respected by every- 
one in the village and who often 
served as go-between in marriage 
arrangements. Don Hector agreed 
to make the first approach and 
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Diego’s father gave the old man 
a package containing rum, cigar- 
ettes and chocolate as gifts to the 
girl’s family. In return for the ser- 
vice, Diego's father promised that 
he and his sons would help the 
old man in his corn fields when 
next planting time came around. 

That night Don Hector casually 
dropped into Maria’s home. Her 
parents suspected from his repu- 
tation what he had come about 
but wondered whom he repre- 
sented. However, there was an 
hour of casual conversation about 
all sorts of topics before Don Hec- 
tor slipped into the conversation 
the fact that he had been asked 
to call by Diego’s father. He hand- 
ed Maria’s father the rum and 
other gifts. The chocolate was 

ssed to the women, the men 
lighted up gift cigarettes and sat 
back to enjoy the free rum. No 
more was said about the proposed 
marriage except that a date was 
made for two weeks hence when 
Don Hector would call again, this 
time accompanied by Diego's 
father. The fact that an appoint- 
ment was set indicated that Diego 
was considered a suitable suitor 
for Maria’s hand. 

Two weeks later Don Hector 
and Diego’s father went to Maria’s 
home. The girl was not present 
but her parents and other relatives 
were. Again there was a present 
of rum, cigarettes and chocolate. 
Again there was casual conversa- 
tion. Just before leaving Diego’s 
father mentioned that he thought 
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it would be appropriate to unite 
the two families by having Diego 
and Maria married. Maria’s mother 
said that her daughter wasn’t wor- 
thy to marry into the family of the 
headman. Maria’s father said that 
his daughter was lazy and would 
make a poor housewife. Diego's 
father had investigated the girl 
and knew this to be untrue. Every- 
one spoke very highly of her but 
he knew that custom demanded 
that the parents not seem anxious 
to be rid of their daughter. Maria’s 
father suggested another visit in 
two weeks and Diego's father 
agreed, knowing from the invita- 
tion that his proposal was being 
favorably considered. 

On the next visit, Diego’s father 
and mother and-Don Hector made 
up the party of envoys. There was 
the usual gift and small talk, al- 
though this time the casual con- 
versation was quite short. Maria’s 
mother was the one who brought 
the subject up. 

“My Sadiead and I have talked 
about a marriage between your 
son and our daughter. We feel it 
can be arranged provided the mu- 
hul is right.” The muhul is the 
bride-price or gift that must be 
made to the girl’s family. 

“And what muhul is sought?” 
asked Diego’s mother. 

“A gold chain, two gold rings, 
three hair ribbons, an embroidered 
handkerchief, five yards of cotton 
cloth, four bottles of rum, a new 
dress and shawl for the bride, 
rum and bread for the wedding 
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feast, half of the expenses of the 
wedding feast, and 100 pesos from 
your son.” 

Diego’s father paused for effect, 
pretending to consider the well- 
memorized list. He knew that the 
demands were fair and that he 
would not have to bargain but he 
did not wish to seem too hasty. 
Finally, he agreed and another 
meeting was arranged for two 
weeks later. 

At the next and final meeting 
many relatives and friends were 
present, including the god-parents 
of the bride and bridegroom. Di- 
ego was there but not Maria. 
With a flourish, Diego’s father de- 
posited the requested gifts on a 
table which had been placed in 
the center of the room. Everyone 


exclaimed on the fine quality of 


the gifts with the loudest praise 
reserved for the gold chain, the 
most important gift. Besides the 
purpose of adornment, gold chains 
represent family wealth in Maya- 
land, like cows in Africa or doll- 
ars in the bank in America. 
The more chains a woman wears, 
the greater her family’s financial 
status. 

Don Hector made the formal 
presentation of the gifts, compos- 
ing a short speech as he did so. 
“It was Our Lord God who said 
that every man should marry,” de- 
clared the old Indian. “Therefore, 
in joy at the union that is to take 
place, the compadres of the boy 
offer you these gifts. May you 
accept them in satisfaction.” 
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With this acceptance, the formal 
betrothal took place. Don Hector 
was commissioned to go to Tekax 
and see Padre Zapata about a 
date for the wedding. Several 
days later the old man had fulfilled 
his task. He reported that Diego 
and Maria would be married at a 
ceremony in which several other 
couples then under instruction by 
the Padre would also be wed. He 
also arranged for a civil ceremony 
to take place the same morning. 

Three weeks before the date 
of the wedding, Maria and Diego, 
their parents and friends journeyed 
into Tekax and went immediately 
to the Padre. He in turn led them 
into church. Kneeling before the 
altar each one swore that Diego 
and Maria were not prevented by 
any impediments from being wed 
to each other. The Padre gave a 
short lecture on the obligations of 
the marriage state and dismissed 
them. 

The day before the wedding 
they were all back in town again 
to stay at homes of friends. Diego 
went to church with his godfather 
and made his confession. Maria 
did the same accompanied by her 
godmother. There was a_ small 
party in the evening that broke up 
early. Long before dawn the bridal 
ner was up. Maria dressed in her 
ine new hupil and shawl while 
Diego put on new clothes. The 
parents of each youth spoke to 
their respective child and gave a 
blessing. Then the party went off 
to church, joined by relatives and 
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friends, and the padrinos, or mar- 
riage gorperentt These latter god- 
parents ish things connected 
with the wedding. One pair gave 
the 13 silver coins used in the 
Toledo rite of matrimony. Another 
pair furnished the silver chain also 
used in the ceremony. The third 
pair supplied two bouquets of 
flowers, one for the bride and one 
for the groom. 

At the church they joined the 
other bridal parties. The couples 
to be married were met at the 
door by the Padre. He blessed 
the rings, one for each bride and 
one for each groom. Then Diego 
took the silver coins. and let them 
slip one by one through his hands 
into the hands of Maria thus sig- 
nifying that he would always sup- 
port her. The silver chain was 
placed over the shoulders of bride 
and groom signifying that they 
were joined for life. After the act- 
ual wedding was concluded the 
couples followed the Padre to the 
altar where they knelt together, 
still joined by the chain, and heard 
Mass. They were thus when I 
found them. 

Later that morning Diego and 
Maria went through a brief civil 
ceremony in the municipal build- 
ing in Tekax. Often this ceremony 


is ignored by the Indians but since 
Diego’s father was the alcalde or 
headman of his village the cere- 
mony was deemed advisable. After 
the civil ceremony the entire bridal 
party returned to the couple’s vil- 
lage where a big party was held. 

Padre Zapata told me that Di- 
ego and Maria will live with Ma- 
ria’s parents. 

“Diego must live in his father- 
in-law’s house for about a year,” 
said the Padre. “When the bridal 
gift was made everything was 
there but the hundred pesos. This 
must be paid by Diego himself. 
He pays by working for his father- 
in-law. In about a year the debt 
will be finished. Then they will go 
off and start their own home. B 
that time the new family should 
number three.” 

Thus does family life begin in 
Mexico’s Mayaland. In many parts 
of Mexico old customs have yield- 
ed to modern ways. But among the 
Maya Indians, the people cherish 
the past, and outside of Merida 
and one or two other large cities 
there is no desire to change. Per- 
haps the Maya think that in these 
days of free living and easy di- 
vorce the old ways are best. And 
what sensible man will dispute 
with them? 


THE WOMAN’S woRK around the house that’s never done is 
usually something 
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that she asked her husband to do.—Precious 
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The dangers of installment buying 


can be moral and spiritual as well as economic 


Condensed from The Apostle 


The gravest sign 
in any town 
Is one that reads 
“No Payment Down.” 


HIS COUPLET could 

yy serve as the chorus 

for song on 

economics. More 

grief has been gen- 

erated through this 

type of temptation, 

more homes bichon, more divorces 

caused, more appearances in 

bankruptcy court, and more prison 

cells filled with men and women 

who are not criminals at heart, 
than can possibly be known. 

Government bureaus can pro- 
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vide any number of figures on in- 
stallment buying, from home 
mortgaging down to the buying of 
pins on time at the local Ten Cent 
Store. They can tell the effect 
such buying has on our national 
economy and even estimate the in- 
debtedness of the average family. 

No agency, however, has ever 
made the effort to determine what 
effect installment buying has on 
the morale of the American home, 
on strained relationships between 
wife and husband, and on the lives 
of children who grow up in a 
home where things are worn out 
before they are paid for, where 
parents quarrel over money mat- 
ters, and where there is a con- 
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stant parade of bill collectors to 
the 

A jo appearing in 
sums up the effect on small chil- 
dren. Three children were playing 
“Mothers.” One quickly claim 
the role mother and another of 
father. The third protested, “What 
can I be?” Without a moment’s 
hesitation the miniature father re- 
plied, “You can be the installment 
collector.” 

Now there is nothing morally 
wrong with installment purchas- 
ing. In fact such a system is often- 
times a Godsend to the average 
American family. In addition this 
type of financing keeps the wheels 
of indus humming and _ has 
served to head off the depression 
and recession predicted by eco- 
nomists after World War II and 
the Korean conflict. It is an 
form of acquiring needed and de- 
sired articles and is being used 
happily and wisely by, we hope, 
a majority of our citizens. 

It's when the system gets out 
of hand on the individual -basis 
that real danger ensues, when 
desires for additional appliances 
are satisfied before those pre- 
viously purchased are paid for and 
when the budget is unable to with- 
stand the additional strain, no mat- 
ter how easy the terms might be. 
All terms are advertised as easy 
by those with things to sell. 

The sign “No Payment Down” 
is a real temptation to millions of 
people. It’s a kind of mental nar- 
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cotics as it has the aspects of the 


shows” on_ television. 
ere’s a feeling of getting some- 
thing for nothing. A gleaming new 
refrigerator can be wheeled into 
the house, or a new automatic 
washer into the basement, with no 
more effort than selecting the 
model, color and style in the 
store and opening the door of the 
home to admit it. Not until the 
bills come in, or until wages are 
garnisheed because payments can- 
not be kept according to contract, 
does the fall realization dawn that 
“No Payment Down” has deeper 
aspects of responsibility and that 
nothing is given away to anyone 
in this world unless he can get in 
on a TV giveaway spree. 

All one has to do to learn the 
social effects of installment buy- 
ing is to read the daily news- 
papers. In Ann Landers’ “Agony” 
column recently a young bride of 
six months confessed that she had 
already put her husband $2,000 in 
debt through buying gadgets, 
clothes and appliances. Her in- 
quiry was — Should she tell her 
husband? 

Now really the man must have 
been blind not to have seen what 
was happening in his home. He 
must have seen the clothes, the 
gadgets, the appliances. If he had 
enough intelligence to hold a job 
he knew that such articles have to 
be paid for. Knowing the size of 
his paycheck he must have realiz- 
ed that they were living beyond 
their means. 
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The contrite young bride was 
learning the hard way and wanted 
to get a job to pay off the debts. 
This seems noble on the surface, 
but from the social and spiritual 
aspects, what further price will 
this young couple have to pay? 
Children are usually the outcome 
of marriage but a working wife 
cannot bear nor properly rear chil- 
dren. Besides, they couldn't “af- 
ford” a child under such circum- 
stances. It will take a long time to 
pay off $2,000 in addition to the 
expenses of working. This young 
couple may have to sacrifice a 
family, do wrong and risk their 
souls in avoiding a family. For 
them the sign “No Payment 
Down” spelled out real tragedy. 

A similar situation meant a 

rison cell for another young man 
Set he tried to take the easy 
way out of debt, bought a gun 
and held up a loan office. Ac- 
customed to acquiring everything 
he wanted with no effort, through 
the no payment down plan, he 
couldn’t bear the responsibility of 
paying for what his avarice had 
gotten him into. Fortunately ‘he 
was caught in his first offense and 
the law may make a man out of 
him. 

When asked why he had robbed 
a loan office at the point of a real 
gun with nasty looking bullets, he 
cried in defense, “Bills, I told you. 
Just bills and bills and more bills.” 

Right here we have another 

int to emphasize. It seems that 
oom who are hard pressed 


through an accumulation of bills 
are usually so bitter about it all. 
Yet the fact remains that except 
for taxes and doctor bills, 
majority of other bills are self ac- 
ean No furniture or appliance 
ealer, no jeweler or furrier ever 
sends a bill to any person who 
does not enter his store and volun- 
tarily purchase his goods. 

The police of many cities are 
under fire for not solving many 
cases of robbery. Many big bank 
robberies are still unsolved. Chiefs 
of police claim this is because they 
are “solo” jobs pulled by desperate 
amateurs who never have commit- 
ted a crime in their lives before 
and will never do so again once 
they get “caught up” with their 
stolen money. Usual police pro- 
cedures are lost on this type of 
criminal who sets no pattern in 
striking one bank after another 
and who does not frequent the 
underworld. The police “stooges” 
have no knowledge to divulge con- 
cerning this type of robber. 

One police chief declared that 
if ever some of these robbers 
should be captured the commu- 
nities in which they live would be 
shocked. Another officer of the law 
believes that there is more em- 
bezzling being done in this coun- 
try than ever before in our history, 
with at least three fourths of the 
embezzlers being able to cover up 
until they are able to return the 
money which they “borrowed” 
illegally. 

Occasionally the police are suc- 
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cessful in catching an amateur 
bank robber. In one such instance 
the young man was married, with 
three boys ranging from two years 
to six years. He made $80 a week 
and worked hard. This is how he 
listed his financial problems to the 
police. He purchased a home cost- 
ing $14,500 promising to pay 
$150 a month on the mortgage! 
Naturally this was impossible on 
$80 a week. In addition to the 
mortgage he accumulated a host of 
bills furnishing the house in the 
latest mode, and supporting his 
family in comfort beyond his 
means. To add to his income he 
bought a small business, but 
operating this business required 
the purchasing of a new station 
wagon on the payment plan. 
When he reached the end of the 
road he decided that one good 
bank robbery should pay off his 
indebtedness and provide him 
with a new future. It did, but not 
in the method which he had plan- 
ned. 

Fortunately, not everyone in fi- 
nancial distress due to installment 
credit goes out and robs a bank or 
a loan office. Others have nervous 
breakdowns and deposit their 
families on Society to support. 
This was the case with a young 
tenant of mine who after he made 
one payment on his rent and mov- 
ed in, decided he couldn’t afford 
to pay any more. “Rent just 
doesn’t come into my budget,” he 
told me. “You can figure it out for 
yourself, I owe on the car, on the 
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television, deep freeze, the auto- 
matic washer and dryer, and I’ve 
got doctor bills. I believe in good 
medical care for my kids. My 
salary won't go around.” 

I glanced to the porch where a 
shining new bicycle rested against 
the jamb of the door. Alongside it 
was a beautiful junior racer and in 
the yard a huge red wagon, the 
kind my brothers dreamed about 
in childhood and never got. In the 
corner of the living room was an 
electric train. 

my glances and trend 
of thought he defended, “None of 
those things are paid for. We 
bought them at different stores. 
The kids have to have toys don’t 
they? I don’t want my kids to be 
underprivileged just because I 
haven't enough money.” 

This young man was sincere. He 
firmly believed that he and _ his 
family were entitled to everything 
they saw and wanted, and could 
have with no payment down. In 
his case such financing contributed 
to his delinquency. When his 
creditors tried to convince him 
otherwise, through legal measures, 
he had a nervous breakdown and 
had to be sent to a public hospital 
for care at the expense of the tax 
payers. 

Not all installment buying de- 
velops in tragedy. But tens of 
thousands, perhaps millions of 
homes are made unhappy because 
of too much installment credit. 
Handled reasonably this new form 
of home credit can provide neces- 
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sities and even luxuries with satis- 
faction. Any young mother with 
three or four children really needs 
an automatic washer, and a dryer 
has much to recommend itself in 
household machinery. 

It would be impossible for many 
families to afford such appliances 
if they had to pay cash for them. 
It’s wise, however, to have as 
much money down as possible. 
This is good business. The more 
cash down payment the less the 
interest charges. Interest is lost 
money; one gets nothing in return 
for it. In addition to a partial 
downpayment a family should be 
free of other pressing obligations 
before going further into debt. 
One appliance should be paid for 
before the next one is purchased. 

There are two primary factors 
which many people overlook in 
buying with no down payment. 
The first is that financing is rarely 
done through a regular bank with 
a fixed rate of interest, but rather 
through loan companies who 
charge certain percentages of in- 
terest on the unpaid balance. In 
this type of financing the interest 
paid is enormous. 

A younger brother became en- 
meshed in this kind of deal and I 
helped him out by sending a pay- 
ment of $25 to the loan company. 
When the receipt came back to 
me he had been credited with 
$2.50 payment on his account and 
$22.50 interest! This on a loan 
only a mg bit beyond $100. I 
immediately him from 
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such a situation by having a loan 
for the balance financed through 
a bank at regular interest rates. 

The second important factor in 
this type or any other type of 
credit buying is the theological 
fact that it is a sin to run into debt 
beyond the ability to pay. This is 
actual dishonesty. One must have 
more than the intention to pay be- 
fore taking possession of the goods 
of another. 

In most instances the “No Down 
Payment” sign is an actual trap, 
as cruel as the steel claws which 
close about the unwary feet of 
forest animals. Neither the rabbit 
nor the fox would approach the 
trap were it not for the bait. A “No 
Payment Down” sign is similar 
bait for humans. It not only leads 
the victim into unnecessary debt 
but in addition makes him pay for 
more than the article on sale is 
worth because of the interest add- 
ed to the purchase price. You can- 
not forget this interest charge in 
installment buying because the 
lender won't let you. 

There is a real danger in over- 
loading the family budget with in- 
stallment credit, or stretching it to 
the limit. A child’s life, or the mo- 
ther’s may depend on the ability 
to raise money quickly for an 
emergency operation or expensive 
medical treatment. It is impossible 
to float a loan when one is already 
indebted to the point which lend- 
ers consider you an unsafe pro- 
spect. Or if the father loses his 
job, if the plant closes down tem- 
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porarily, or goes out of business 
and weeks, perhaps months pass 
before a new job can be found, 
real tragedy can result. Should 
even five million of the 65 million 
workers in this country suddenly 
lose their jobs the prospect would 
be ghastly due to the debts in 
which so many American families 
are plunged. 

Other generations believed in 
saving of every pay check, no mat- 
ter how small, for a rainy day. 
Such philosophy went out for en- 
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tirely too many people with in- 
stallment buying and easy credit 
terms. We refuse to believe that 
rainy days can lie ahead, yet con- 
ditions in Europe and in the Near 
East should give pause for deep 
thinking. There may be time for 
many families to retrench them- 
selves, whereas real disaster, either 
on a personal or national basis, 
may lurk somewhere in the future 
for those who are led into exces- 
sive buying through the intriguing 
sign “No Payment Down.” 


“It’s for you, mom. Somebody wants 
to know if he can talk to pop” 
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Queen of the Jee 


VERY MORNING this winter, 

long before daylight peeps 

through Manhattan’s towers 
in New York, a pretty, honey- 
blond, hazel-eyed 18-year-old girl 
will be making like Sonja Henie 
on an ice rink. 

This is no pleasure outing for 
the youngster, for her name is 
Carol Heiss, winner of three major 
figure skating titles last year and 
perhaps destined to become even 
a more magic figure than the 
fabled Sonja. 

When she was a senior in high 
school last winter, Carol would 
rise about 5:30 a.m. and practice 
before going to her first class. 
Anyone with that kind of pluck 
has just got to wind up a cham- 
pion. But there are more ingredi- 
ents, 

Miss Heiss, daughter of a Lon 
Island baker, is an easy-to-talk-to 
charmer and neither awed nor 
swell-headed over her position as 
queen of the ice. She wears the 
mantle gracefully. 

She realizes she is only good 
as long as she keeps practicing and 
listens to her coach. French-born 
Pierre Brunet, former Olympic 


Carol Heiss is 
perhaps destined to 
become even a more 
magic figure than 

the fabled Sonja 
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champion, has been coaching 
Carol 11 years and calls her the 
most coachable pupil he’s ever 
had. “She’s just a joy to work 
with,” Brunet says. 

It is not uncommon for good 
athletes such as Carol to become 
involved in controversy. For Carol 
the occasion was the World Fig- 
ure Skating Tournament two years 
ago at  Garmish-Partenkirchen, 
Germany. 

Her rivalry with Tenley Al- 
bright, now retired, had received 
the full-blown publicity treatment. 
It was a natural rivalry, because 
Tenley featured a smooth, grace- 
ful style while the spirited Carol 
has an imaginative, active one. 
Tenley had just beaten Carol for 
the Olympic title, the biggest 
moment of heartbreak Carol ever 
had absorbed. 

There were unfounded charges 
that Carol had displayed poor 
sportsmanship in failing to con- 
gratulate Tenley on her Olympic 
win. 

Now they were opponents again 
in the World Tournament in Ger- 
many. Like a champion, Carol had 
determined to fight back to make 
up for her Olympic disappoint- 
ment. A crowd of 7,000 sat for 
hours in the snow to watch the 
two brilliant girl skaters compete 
against each other for the title. 

While the crowd screamed en- 
couragement, Carol leaped and 
whirled across the ice in a daz- 


zling display of grace, earning the 
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title of world champion. Today 
she says she has nothing but ad- 
miration for Tenley, who quit 
skating to study medicine. “I think 
our rivalry was good for skating,” 
is the way Carol puts it. 

But there was another story at 
Garmish-Partenkirchen, in its way 
perhaps more stirring than Car- 
ol’s winning the title. 

Carol’s mother, the driving 
force behind all this skating suc- 
cess, was with her though suffer- 
ing from cancer and knowing she 
didn’t have long to live. Carol 
knew, too, that her mother would 
die soon. But she concealed her 
knowledge from her mother, 
skating with a heavy heart while 
dazzling the crowd for victory. 

Criticism again found Carol be- 
cause she stayed with her mother 
at a hotel other than the one the 
rest of the American squad occu- 
pied. She was roundly reprimand- 
ed in the press as being “swell- 
headed.” Yet she never tried to 
explain that she wanted to remain 
close to her mother, who required 
special hotel accommodations to 
relieve her great pain. 

Not too long after that incident, 
Mrs. Heiss, who had _ guided 
Carol’s every skating step since 
the age of eight, died at the age 
of 42. 

After she won the World Title 
last winter at Colorado Springs, 
Carol had many offers to turn 
professional either in movies or 
ice shows, but she refused all of 
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them, preferring to keep her pro- 
mise to her mother. 

The promise was that Carol 
would remain an amateur through- 
out her college career and 
throughout the 1960 Olympics at 
Squaw Valley, Calif., where Carol 
is determined to win the gold 
medal. 

She’s a cinch for that gold med- 
al, for there is no challenger in 
sight to match her poise on the 
ice. Crowds, knowing there is 
little chance for anyone to beat 
her, still flock to see her. 

With all her polish, it was sur- 
prising to this observer to learn 
from her just before she took to 
the ice to win the North Ameri- 
can title last winter that she gets 
those butterflies in her stomach 
just before going on. 

“I’m nervous as a kitten when 
I start out,” Carol said. “But I 
say a Hail Mary and pretty soon 
I’m under control with _ perfect 
grace. I also pray hard to St. 
Christopher and St. Lucia.” 

If Carol’s reputation for sports- 
manship needed any testimony, -it 
came last winter. 

Carol returned from winning a 
tournament last year, beating out 
her friend Joan Schenke of Ta- 
coma, Wash., who is the same age 
as Carol. 

Even while competing Joan was 
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suffering from glandular fever, 
which later forced her to bed for 
two months. 

When Carol discovered this, she 
got on the long distance telephone, 
“Joan, I’ve just been told you're 
sick.” 

“Oh, Carol, it isn’t so bad,” 
Joan said. “It’s only a virus the 
doctors don’t have a cure for. But, 
Carol, your calling me has done 
much more than medicine.” 

“Please do get well,” Carol said. 
“I'm hoping you will get well for 
the tournaments. If I have to lose 
a championship, Id rather lose it 
to you than anybody else.” 

In addition to skating, ballet 
lessons, school and bed around 
nine, Carol finds time for tennis, 
fencing, water skiing, and casual 


dating. 
It may turn out that Carol will 
find her toughest competition 


right in her own family where her 
16-year-old sister Nancy is a 
“comer.” And there is 13-year-old 
Bruce, who already is poetry on 
skates and winner of many junior 
titles. Put him down as the Dick 
Button of the future. 

What happens to Carol after 
she wins the 1960 Olympics? She 
doesn’t know herself. It could be 
marriage and children or a pro- 
fessional career followed by mar- 
riage and children. 


Marriage is an institution 
checkbook and cookbook.—Sell 


held together by two books: 
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RELIGION AND 
MARITAL SUCCESS 


Too many people fail to recognize that religion, 
while not the only factor, 
is by far the most important one for 
marital success 


HE RELATIONSHIP be- 
tween the practice 
of religion and 
marital success is 
confused the 
minds of many. 
There are those who believe that 
religion alone can insure marital 
success. They forget that grace 


resu nature and that na- 
tural Gatans also play a role in 
success. 

However, this type of thinking 
is on the wane. Far more common 
is the failure to recognize that re- 
ligion, while not the only factor, 
is by far the most important one 
for marital success. Perhaps in 
part this is due to those people 
who are “devout” without being 


Condensed from “Marriage and the Family” 
Alphonse H. Clemens, Ph.D. 


truly “religious”; to those who fre- 
quent devotions and engage in 
Catholic activities while making 
life a continuous martyrdom for 
their families. 

True religious living implies the 
worship of God not only in public 
and private prayer but in public 
and private conduct. It means the 
will of God translated into prac- 
tical application to the smallest 
details of everyday life. In fact it 
is precisely because religion relates 
to these minutiae of daily living 
also, that the Divine Plan for mar- 
riage goes beyond the puey sup- 
ernatural aspects and into the 
mundane aspects of marriage. 

Doubtless the disregard for re- 
ligion as a factor in marital suc- 


“Marriage and the Family,” by Alphonse H. Clemens, 356 pp., 
copyright 1957 and published at $6.00 by Prentice-Hall, 
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cess is one reason why in 1952, 
according to a Catholic Digest 
poll, 35 million in our nation never 
attended church, 3 million did so 
sometimes and 35 million did so 
weekly; and why 18% of the 
Catholics, 32% of the Protestants 
and 50% of the Jews never at- 
tended church. Perhaps this is 
why the bishops of the United 
States, in their annual statement 
in 1952, thought it important to 
call the attention of the nation 
aa to this fundamental relation- 
ip: 

Religion, necessary to individ- 
ual man, is necessary also to hu- 
man society. From the very be- 
ginning the family, the primary 
unit of society, has been intimately 
dependent on religion, and from it 
has drawn its unity, its stability 
and its holiness. 

“Apart from its divine origin 
and sanction, parental authority, 
upon which the family is founded, 
becomes but an arbitrary applica- 
tion of force to be superseded by 
any stronger power. Where reli- 
gion has grown weak the family 
has shown a corresponding ten- 
dency to disintegrate. When reli- 
gion remains strong, it stands as a 

rotective armor, safeguarding 
th individual and family.” 

The reason religion is the most 
potent factor for success is that 
it teaches and makes possible the 
Divine Plan for marriage, outside 
of which there can be only failure. 
Through its dogma and its laws 
the Church educates us to the 


principles, attitudes and 
cts of marriage; through the 
Mass and the sacraments, the sac- 
ramentals, prayer and sacrifice, it 
offers those supernatural helps so 
indispensable for marriage. 

In addition, the Church aids 
families in a material way. The 
far-flung charitable activities and 
institutions of the Church’s apos- 
tolate make her one of the greatest 
boons to the family. Her orphan 
homes, day nurseries, hospitals, 
schools, homes for the aged; her 
thousands of clergy, nuns, broth- 
ers, social workers — all stand 
ready to assist the family, espe- 
cially in times of emergenc;. 

Religion and holiness. How- 
ever, it is chiefly because they 
have the true way to holiness that 
religion and the Church serve 
marital success. Not only does the 
Church assure us that the married 
state is conducive to holiness, but 
also that it can lead families to 
the very pinnacle of sanctity. This 
is true basically because holiness 
means doing the will of God. 

Were this understood, we would 
have less grumbling about the 
monotony of homemaking, less 
neglect of children and greater 
harmony in the home. Husbands 
and wives would give more of 
themselves to marriage, family, 
home, and less to their own in- 
terests, their careers, their pleas- 
ures. There would be larger 
families and more _ well-trained 
children. In general, there would 
be more faithfulness to the duties 
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which marriage imposes. 

However, devotion and _ be- 
havior must be predicated upon 
certain beliefs or dogmas. It is 
from religion that we learn the 
Divine Plan for marriage; that in 
it marriage is a sacred thing and 
even a sacrament. Through reli- 
gion we come to know the nature, 
purposes and goals of marriage. 
Religion teaches us the nature of 
true love, the complemental na- 
tures of the sexes, the roles of hus- 
bands and wives, the supernatural 
dignity of sex, the place of the 
family in the Mystical Body. 

Furthermore, the morals of reli- 
gion give us sure rules of conduct 
leading to success. It points out 
clearly through ethical concepts 
the road to good adjustment, to 
the achievement of all the goals of 
marriage. 

Through its liturgy, religion 
provides indispensable superna- 
tural aids to success. Without the 
Mass, there would be no grace; 
without the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony there would 
be continuing 
reservoir of grace 
available at every 
moment throughout 
the duration of a 
marriage; without 
the Sacrament of 
Penance many 
could not avail 
themselves of the 
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which that sacrament affords; 
without the sacramentals — the 
crucifixes,, statues, blessed pic- 
tures, holy water, rosaries — the 
multiplication of needed graces 
would not be so facile. 

Again, religion points out in its 
ascetics, the value of poverty, 
chastity and obedience in marriage 
even as in the state of religion. 
Millions of families struggling on 
a limited income can know from 
religion that theirs is the road to 
holiness if they will sublimate 
their poverty. Living within the 
family income and generosity to 
Church and charity are further 
exercises of the virtue of poverty. 

The right use of sex, the avoid- 
ance of unnatural means to family 
limitation, and the necessary 

eriods of enforced abstinence al- 
it married couples to grow to- 
ward sanctity through the practice 
of chastity. 

Wives who humbly adhere to 
their husbands’ reasonable deci- 
sions and husbands who support 


peace and strength, 


the wise counsel 


and the wisdom 
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their families by subordination to 
an ill-tempered boss, are practic- 
ing a type of obedience which will 
also expedite greatly their growth 
in spirituality. 

Finally, religion emphasizes 
those two great virtues — humility 
and charity — without which no 
marriage can succeed or home can 
be peaceful, and which make ad- 
justment, harmony, happiness and 
true success inevitable. 

Religion and adjustment. 
Many studies on factors associated 
with happiness in marriage agree 
on the importance of religion in 
adjustment. People who attend 
church services several times a 
month, who were married by a 
minister of religion in a church or 
rectory, who had considerable re- 
ligious home training, who had 
formal education in religion be- 
yond their 18th year, and who 
went through courtship free from 
unchastity are the best risks in 
marriage. 

Whereas religious partners have 
the highest happiness rating, ir- 
religious spouses seem to have the 
highest divorce rate. H. M. Bell, 
in “Youth Tell Their Story,” re- 
ports that among 13,528 Maryland 
families it was found that the di- 
vorce rate of Catholics was 6.4%, 
of Jews 4.6%, of Protestants 
6.8%, of mixed marriages 15.2%, 
and of irreligious partners 16.7%. 
The reasons for this were pointed 
out long ago by Leo XIII, in his 
encyclical “Christian Marriage,” 
when he advised that: 


“, .. there would be a calm and 
quiet constancy in mariage if 
married people would gather 
strength and life from the virtue 
of religion alone, which imparts to 
us resolution and fortitude. For re- 
ligion would enable them to bear 
tranquilly and even gladly the 
trials of their state: such as, for 
instance, the faults that they dis- 
cover in one another, the differ- 
ence of temper and character, the 
weight of a mother’s cares, the 
wearing anxiety about the educa- 
tion of children, reverses of 
fortune, and the sorrows of life.” 

An important part of religious 
living is the practice of certain 
virtues which are by their nature 
conducive to good adjustment. 
Conversely, the opposite vices are 
factors making for poor adjustment 
or for marital breakdown. 

Although it is difficult to under- 
stand how any two religious part- 
ners could fail to be happy with 
each other, it is even more diffi- 
cult to understand how a marriage 
can be successful in the presence 
of evident vices. Certainly in most 
cases of breakdown in marriage at 
least one of the two partners has 
been departing from the ethical 
code of virtues proper to marriage. 

Perhaps it is safe to state that, 
excepting those instances where 
mental ill-health has deprived an 
individual of responsibility, every 
marriage failure is the result of an 
accumulation of sinful practices of 
one kind or another. 

Conformity and adjustment. 
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Among the positive factors in re- 
ligious living that make for adjust- 
ment in marriage is simple con- 
formity to God’s will and abandon- 
ment to His all-wise providence. 
Those partners who have trained 
themselves to see the will of a lov- 
ing Father behind every circum- 
stance of life, will enjoy peace and 
tranquility at all times. No event, 
large or small, is viewed without 
seeing “the finger of God” in it. 
In addition, they remain secure 
in an abiding sense of constant 
love, assistance and protection of 
a God Who is ever a loving Fath- 
er. The wife of an inconsiderate 
husband will see in the hardships 
resulting from his selfishness (but 
not in the sin itself) the hand of a 
provident Father Who permits 
this for her highest good. She re- 
mains mindful of the fact that “to 
those who love God, all things 
work together unto good.” 
Similarly, the victim of a nag- 
ging wife will accept the difficul- 
ties of his married life as a provi- 
dential opportunity to practice 
patience and humility. He will re- 
main tranquil, conscious of the 
sustaining and protecting hand of 
a kind Father Who can change 
the situation at His will or turn it 
into spiritual coin of greater worth. 
Benefits of marrying. Amid 
the secular confusion of our day, 
religion more than anything else 
preserves and teaches the un- 
changing and unchangeable bene- 
fits of married life. By retaining 
the correct attitudes toward these 
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benefits, when most others have 
adopted false attitudes, religion 
proves a bulwark against failure 
and a potent factor for success. 

The Old and New Testaments 
alike affirm and reaffirm that the 
first great benefit is children. 
Fertility, in the eyes of religion, 
is a blessing; sterility a misfortune. 
In this day of family limitation 
and child spacing this benefit 
needs realization anew. 

Despite propaganda for contra- 
ception, children still spell happi- 
ness to normal men and women, 
act as a tie and a security against 
divorce, develop the character and 
personality of the sacrificing par- 
ents, act as a security and solace in 
old age, and become the source of 
countless graces now and after 
death. Socially children maintain 
the nation’s virility, populate the 
Mystical Body of Christ and can 
afford an eternal glory to God in 
the world to come. 

The companionship of married 
life is another of its benefits. Our 
age recognizes the advantages of 
a partner in marriage who dispels 
one’s lonesomeness, tenders love 
and affection, affords security and 
complements one’s needs. How- 
ever, with easy awarding of di- 
vorce, it fails to realize the need 
for companionship in old age. 

The sacramental graces and 
bond remain the chief benefits of 
marriage. Not only are special 
graces assured the married couple 
throughout their married lives, but 
the bond of unity is forged deeper 
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by the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
With these special graces the My- 
stical Body is extended quantita- 
tively through  childbi and 
qualitatively through child train- 
ing. 
Even the physical and mental 
well-being of partners is enhanced 
by marriage. Statistics indicate 
that married people outlive both 
the divorced and the unmarried. 
According to L. I. Dublin in “The 
Facts of Life: From Birth to 
Death,” in 1940 the death rate of 
single men was one and a half 
that of married men, the rate of 
divorced men twice that of mar- 
ried men. The death rate of di- 
vorced women was one and a half 
that of married women; in fact, 
even during the chief childbearing 
ages (20-29 years) married women 
had a lower death rate than the 
divorced. 

“The chances of survival are 
greater for the married than for 
the single, much more so among 
men than among women,” the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 

any of New York has stated. 
Obviously, marriage is a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the life and health 
of the individual.” 

Unity and religion. The ad- 


vantages of married life cannot be 
enjoyed unless both unity and 
permanency are present. Because 
of the decline in unity today, 
families are giving us a large num- 
ber of neurotic children and a high 
divorce rate. This is doubtless due 
in great measure to the failure to 
realize the profundity of the union 
in marriage. Religion speaks of 
“two in one flesh” and “he who 
hates his wife hates himself.” It 
is a unity so profound that it al- 
most borders on identity. 

There is also the union of both 
partners with Christ — the silent 
third partner to every marriage. 
Even if there were a legitimate 
reason for divorce from one’s part- 
ner, what reason could prevail for 
breaking the partnership with 
God which marriage is? Those 
tempted to sever their marital 
union might well consider the fact 
that marriage between Christians 
is a symbol of Christ’s union with 
the Church. More than once have 
members of His Church broken 
anew the heart of the Divine 
Bridegroom; but never has He re- 
sorted to rejection or divorce. In- 
stead He has wooed them back 
again by the ineffable virtues of 
His Sacred Heart. 


PARENTS REPRESENT THE last stand of the amateur. Every other 
trade and profession has developed standards, has required study 
and practice and licensing before releasing the student into his work 
. . . Only one profession remains untutored and untrained—the 
bearing and rearing of our children.—Evelyn Millis Duval in Infor- 
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Condensed from Family Weekly 


Dick Emmons 


It’s not too hard once you get the hang of it 


How to Say *“‘No”’ 


to Children 


NE OF THE glaring 
O weaknesses in the 
field of child denial 
results from the fact 
that for every child, there happen 
to be two parents. 

Children know this. At least, 
as soon as they can count to two, 
they know it. Then they begin 
using a stratagem known as Play- 
ing Mommy Off Against Daddy, 
and Vice Versa. 

So far as I have been able to 
determine, medical science has 
done little to reduce the number 
of parents needed for childbirth, 
and it seems to me they're mighty 
slow getting around to it. Mean- 
while, the child performs as fol- 
lows: 

“Daddy, can I have a nickel for 
an ice cream cone?” 

“Certainly not. Do you know 
what nickels cost these days?” 

(Runs upstairs to find mother 
sewing on the bias.) 

“Mommy, can I have a nickel 
for an ice cream cone?” 

“Goodness, child, don’t ask me! 
You know very well your father 
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never gives me any money!” 

(Runs downstairs again.) 

“Mommy says you're the one 
who has the money, Daddy!” 

Daddy, construing this to mean 
that his wife has approved the ex- 
penditure, hands over the nickel 
without further argument. Child- 
hood has won again on the tried 
and true divide-and-conquer the- 


ory. 

My suggestion to these nts 
be Tor the one 
first to affix a small tag to the 
child’s pinafore reading “I said 
‘No’” and properly initialed. Un- 
less the offspring in question is a 
clever forger, this message should 
get through to the second parent 
and give him or her some clue as 
to what took place elsewhere. 

(In the event that the child is 
a clever forger, the parents might 
give him a sheaf of blank checks 
and sit back to watch the money 
roll in.) 

Another group of parents fa 
easy prey Avon. they don’t know 
how to say “No.” Instead they 
say, rather dully, “Oh, all right, 
go ahead.” This type of parent 
needn’t concern the reader unduly, 
however. I am convinced that al- 
most all of them live in our neigh- 
borhood and go around saying 


“Oh, all right, go ahead” to their 
children at the very same time we 
are saying “No” to ours in answer 
to the same request. 

This makes for a certain amount 
of unrest around our house, and 
it is with these parents in mind 
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that I shall now describe how to 
say “No” to a beseeching child. 
Place the tip of the tongue on 
the roof of the mouth near the 
front teeth and, enunciating clear- 
ly, say “Know.” If all goes well, 
this should come out sounding like 
“N. 

Those sensitive ents who 
simply can’t force themselves to 
make this sound may try shaking 
their heads vigorously from side to 
side, as though bothered by oat- 
flies. Any child who interprets 
this as a sign of assent should be 
examined at the earliest opportun- 
ity by a competent pediatrician or 
perhaps a psychiatrist, if one can 
be found with a short couch. 

Even when the parent has mas- 
tered the art of firmly answering 
children in the negative, he may 
find that all is not won. 

Many an_ earnest parent has 
come apart at the seams when 
forced to cope with a shrewd little 
artifice known in the short-pants 
world as the Tommy’s-Daddy-Said- 
He-Could routine. Garnished with 
moist, round eyes turned upward 
reproachfully, this ruse has seldom 
been known to fail. 

Logic, a feeble trait at best, 
has no place in combatting this 
approach. It will get you nowhere 
to point out that Tommy’s father 
is one person and you are some- 
one else. In the child’s mind, 
Tommy’s daddy, having granted 
the request, is already established 
as someone pretty special while 
you, having denied it, are nobody. 
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a the best course for you 
is simply to mutter, 
“Toouny's daddy is an idiot.” 

Let me qualify this last bit of 
advice by saying that individual 
circumstances should be consid- 
ered carefully before the remark 
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is made. If you happen to know, 
for instance, that Tommy’s daddy 
once played for the Chicago Bears, 
this is not the best thing to say. 

Some other course would be 
better. “Oh, all right, go ahead,” 
is one possibility. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


ally manages to eat out often. 


* 


the car into the driveway. 


* 


* 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 


If at first you don’t succeed, remember there’s always the radio. 


The wife who can get her husband to eat out of her hand usu- 


A man is getting old when he encourages his wife to go out 
so he can have the house to himself. 


About the only time a man can’t talk too much is when it 
comes to telling his loved ones how much he appreciates them. 


* 


You know a woman is still very much in love with her hus- 
band if she jumps for her make-up the minute she hears him pull 


The most pleasing sounds made by children are in their sleep. 


A young man’s future is in danger of being settled when his 
date starts being ready for him on time. 
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The family doctor is 
such an important 
part of our everyday 
lives that considera- 
tion must be given 
to our relationship 
with him and our 
attitude toward his 
approach to _ our 
problems 


By T. J. McInerney 


o MEETING AN ac- 
quaintance whom 
I hadn’t seen in 
some time on 
commuters’ 
us recently, I 
him the 
seemingly inevitable question: 
“How are you feeling, Joe?” 
“Nothing wrong with me that 
a change of doctor’s won't help,” 
replied Joe. And I discovered that 
I had provided him with a con- 
versational lead to his favorite 


gripe these days: the family doc- 
tor who had been the subject of 
admiring comments for so long 
and who now obviously was in dis- 
favor. 

As I deduced it, Joe’s big com- 
plaint about his family physician 
was that the latter was “too mat- 
ter-of-fact.” It seems that Joe went 
to him some six months before 
with a complaint about “a jittery 
stomach” and the doctor, after 
examining Joe in his office and 
asking a lot of personal questions, 
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including some about his job and 
home relationships, diagnosed 
Joe’s trouble as “tension.” He ad- 
vised Joe to “relax” and prescribed 
a medicine that he said would help 
to ease our friend’s tension. 
Well, Joe’s “jitters” continued 
despite the medication and he 
was back in a couple of weeks to 
so inform the doctor. The doctor 
examined him again and suggest- 
ed that he continue taking the 
medicine for another few weeks 
and, above all, continue his ef- 
forts to “unwind” and lead a more 
relaxed and tranquil existence. 

A little more than two weeks 
later, Joe was back in the doctor’s 
office. 

“You know, doctor,” he said, 
“Tve been talking with some 
people and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if my trouble was ulcers.” 
(Telling the story, Joe revealed 
that he was “very much annoyed” 
at this point when the doctor 
‘smiled and shook his head.) 

“You don’t have any of the ac- 
cepted symptoms of ulcers,” he 
told his visitor. “However, to settle 
the point, let’s have a G.I. (gastro- 
intestinal) series taken.” 

The doctor made all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the exami- 
nation and Joe, who is paid by the 
day, took a day off to visit the 
medical laboratory to which he 
was sent. The day’s pay he lost 
amounted to about $20 and the 
G.I. series of X-rays and other 
tests cost him $50. A few days 
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Nevember 


later he received a call from his 
doctor to drop in and talk over 
the laboratory’s report. Joe went 
expecting to hear the worst, but 
the doctor gave him a friendly 
little thump and said: 

“You're a very photogenic fel- 
low, Joe. Look at these perfect 
pictures!” 

Patiently, the doctor went over 
the various X-ray pictures for- 
warded by the laboratory and also 
over the written report accom- 
panying them. They were com- 
pletely “negative,” ruling out any 
sign of ulcer or other serious 
stomach disorder and attributing 
the subject’s troubles to “obvious 
tension.” So Joe paid $70 for veri- 
fication of his doctor’s original 
diagnosis. But was he satisfied? 
Did he become relaxed? To each 
question—No! 

He was sitting at the doctor’s 
consultation desk one evening a 
few weeks later, small rivulets of 
perspiration trickling down his 
face. Joe was convinced that the 
tight feeling in the area of his 
diaphram was “heart trouble.” The 
physician explained that his ex- 
aminations had never shown any- 
thing to be wrong with Joe’s heart, 
but suggested that he have a car- 
diogram taken. He pointed out to 
Joe that the pains complained of 
were not in the immediate heart 
region, but Joe was agreeable to 
the cardiogram suggestion and the 
necessary arrangements were 
made. This cost Joe another $15 
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and the report was _ reassuring. 
When the doctor relayed the op- 
timistic findings to Joe he made a 
terrible mistake — he laughed and 
joshed his patient and that did itl! 

“What do you think about a 
doctor who laughs at your 
troubles?” fumes Joe. When I left 
him at the station after the bus 
ride, he said, with a pathetic show 
of self-satisfaction, that neither he 
nor any member of his family had 
been treated by the doctor since 
that night of the cardiogram re- 
port and the accompanying josh- 
ing. 

“As soon as we locate the right 
doctor, he becomes our family 
physician!” he said, firmly. I hap- 
pen to know the doctor who is the 
object of Joe’s wrath and, frankly, 
I don’t think he’s even noticed that 
Joe is no longer one of his pat- 
ients. He’s one of the busiest 
physicians in the community and 
enjoys an excellent reputation. 
He’s just unfortunately not Joe’s 
idea of what a family doctor 
should be — assuming that Joe 
has definitely drawn the distinc- 
tion between the doctor who cod- 
dles a patient and the one who 
tries to handle his patients’ prob- 
lems objectively and in accord- 
ance with accepted medical prac- 
tices. 

The family doctor — the one 
we rely upon to handle the medi- 
cal problems of the various mem- 
bers of the family — is such an 
important part of our everyday 


lives that consideration must be 
given to our relationship with him 
and our attitude toward his ap- 
proach to our problems. You may 
have observed that it is a common 
practice among friends and rela- 
tives to complain about the way 
physicians have acted in certain 
instances. Perhaps you have done 
so yourself. Doctors, like all human 
beings, have their failings and 
some do make errors of judgment 
for which they probably suffer 
more anguish than their unintend- 
ed “victims.” 

In recent years, physicians have 
adopted a rule of taking annual 
vacations. Lawyers, dentists, chi- 
ropodists, chiropractors and other 
professional men do so, why not 
physicians, too? Most professional 
men keep regular office hours, 
but the doctor, if he is in active 
practice, has to consider himself 
on call 24 hours a day. People 
with pressing legal problems will 
not think of calling their lawyers 
in the middle of the night, but 
the doctor doesn’t receive that 
freedom from night-time calls. We 
know more than one mother who 
will dash to the telephone at any 
time between midnight and morn- 
ing to advise the doctor that one 
of the children has a “tempera- 
ture” or a “stomach ache” and 
will be not a little miffed when 
he elects to give advice in an un- 
derstandably sleepy tone without 
offering to “come right over.” 
Overwork and the demands of un- 
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reasonable patients have caused 
such a heavy toll among physi- 
cians in the prime of life in recent 
years that it is entirely reasonable 
(to considerate people, anyway) 
that they conserve their energies 
for real emergencies. In most in- 
stances where they give “interim” 
night-time advice over the tele- 
phone it has been found to be 
satisfactory. We heard a woman 
make this statement: 

“I don't know why it is, but 
whenever one of the children gets 
sick during the night, I get pan- 
icky and call the doctor. That’s 
what he’s there for, isn’t it?” The 
same woman, on those occasions 
when one of the family comes 
down with temperature or some 
other indication of illness, will 
“wait and see what develops be- 
fore I call the doctor.” Very often 
the “wait-and-watch-policy” per- 
mits the illness to become ad- 
vanced and necessitates the mid- 
dle-of-the-night “panicky” call. 

These and other inconsiderate 
people are the ones who have 
made it just about mandatory for 
doctors to insure themselves a va- 
cation from their daily routines at 
least once a year and yet there 
are people who are outspokenly 
annoyed when they put in a call 
for their family or “regular” doc- 
tor and are informed that he is 
“on vacation” and that his calls 
are “being handled by Dr. Blank.” 
Now, Dr. Blank is obviously an- 
other physician in whom your doc- 
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tor has complete confidence in ad- 
dition to the convenience of an 
arrangement under which they 
“fill in” for each other during va- 
cation periods. The doctor’s vaca- 
tion also gives him the opportun- 
ity to spend some uninterrupted, 
completely-relaxed time with his 
own wife and children, something 
he rarely gets to do throughout 
the rest of the year, when he is 
either in his office, at the hospi- 
tal or making the rounds of pati- 
ents bedridden at home. 

That physicians themselves give 
some thought to the problems of 
the family doctor is evidenced by 
a discussion of it in the widely- 
syndicated newspaper column con- 
ducted by Dr. Theodore R. Van 
Dellen. Just to satisfy our readers 
that we are not completely “pro- 
physician” and “anti-patient,” we 
offer here some of the points pre- 
sented by Dr. Van Dellen in his 
newspaper treatment of the sub- 
ject under the heading, “Yardstick 
for Choosing Your Family Physi- 
cian!” 

“In selecting a family physician, 
what yardstick would you use? I 
would want mine to be a gradu- 
ate of a Class A medical school 
and to have had an internship in 
an approved hospital. This does 
not guarantee brains but such a 
background means the medico was 
exposed to good teaching and 
training. 

“Kindness is so important it 
should be made an entrance re- 
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quirement for medical school. The 
same can be said of honesty and 
integrity. It may take time for the 
patient to detect those traits but 
they become evident sooner or 
later. Honest physicians are hum- 
ble and do not feel they know it 
all. They admit their limitations 
and never hesitate to ask for con- 
sultation when needed. 

“You cannot go wrong with a 
physician who handles your prob- 
lems in this way. He will not de- 
ceive you, overcharge, or incur 
needless expense for tests and hos- 
pitalization. Nor will he perform 
unnecessary surgery or allow oth- 
ers to do so. 

“Good physicians are good list- 
eners. They must be to under- 
stand your problem. But do not 
expect them to waste time on chit- 
chat. Stick to the point and try 
to present a chronological story 
of what has happened. 

“Many patients with minor 
symptoms have a fear of disease 
rather than a bona fide disorder. 
As the story unfolds, this becomes 
evident but unless the problem -is 


discussed thoroughly the main 
point will be missed. 
“Good physicians give their 


patients credit for having intelli- 
gence. Be suspicious of alarmists 
who ‘just caught this in time.’ 
These characters are always sav- 
ing a life by preventing a com- 
mon cold from developing into 
pneumonia and similar miracles. 

“Medicine is a combination of 
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art and science. It is not mysteri- 
ous and the good physician has 
sound reasons for what he does.” 

Coming from a physician, that 
would seem to be a good “yard- 
stick” indeed for any family to 
use in selecting a family doctor 
or a doctor who is to serve the 
general medical needs of any or 
all members of the family unit. 
Actually, there is no rule, written 
or unwritten, that states one doc- 
tor is to assume the role of family 
physician. While children should 
be required to accept without 
question the parents’ selection of 
their doctor, as they grow older 
they certainly should be permitted 
to have a voice in the selection. 
A girl of high school age who finds 
that a certain doctor appeals to 
her more than any other should 
be permitted to become his pati- 
ent when necessary. As she grows 
to womanhood and gets married, 
it might be that he would become 
her family physician and would 
deliver the children with whom 
she is blessed. 

Having already been introduced 
to Dr. Van Dellen through his ob- 
servations quoted above, _ the 
reader may be interested in the 
same_ physician’s subsequent 
thoughts on what he calls the 
“worthless curbstone diagnosis” 
frequently demanded of and given 
by a physician. Doctors are asked 
to render a “curbstone diagnosis” 
by friends or acquaintances they 
chance to meet after church, 


bridge parties, on the golf 
course or while walking along the 
street. Dr. Van Dellen says that a 
trained medical man prefers not 
to give an expert opinion without 
knowledge of all the facts because 
his reputation is at stake and he 
could very well place it in jeo- 
pardy. He cites his own experi- 
ence of receiving a long distance 
telephone call from a woman who 
had developed dysentery while 
traveling in one of the Mediter- 
ranean countries. She thought it 
might be the food she ate “be- 
cause everyone who visits this 
country gets dysentery.” The doc- 
tor agreed it was possible, but 
warned his caller that in fairness 
to her he could not come to that 
conclusion without a proper ex- 
amination. Being intelligent 
woman, his patient agreed. Three 
days later, X-rays disclosed a 
malignancy of the intestine and 
the cancer was detected in time. 
But, as the doctor asks, what if 
she had accepted a “curbstone 
diagnosis?” 

As an illustration of the dam- 
ages that can accrue from such a 
diagnosis, Dr. Van Dellen tells 
the story of a colleague of his sit- 
ting in the locker room of his golf 
club talking to a member who 
disclosed that he had pain in his 
left hip for 10 days and it was 
beginning to affect his golf. The 
man with the pain ventured the 
thought that it might be arthritis 
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and the doctor agreed that arthri- 
tis was common at the man’s age 
and that the hip was a vulnerable 
spot. He did not suggest an ex- 
amination or X-rays. A week later, 
club members were shocked to 
learn that the man with the pain 
in the hip had cancer of the pan- 
creas that had spread to his left 
hip and Dr. Van Dellen comment- 
ed that his colleague became 
known as the physician who didn’t 
know the difference between can- 
cer and arthritis, with resultant 
damage to his reputation. 

When the temptation arises to 
find fault with the family doctor, 
the responsible members of. the 
household should sit down and 
carefully analyze what is at the 
root of the fault-finding. If there 
is a legitimate basis for the dis- 
satisfaction, it would be best for 
all concerned to change physi- 
cians. If not the fault of the doc- 
tor, but the result of a misunder- 
standing or lack of understanding 
of a medical matter, the physician 
should be given the benefit of the 
doubt. After all, years of study 
and hard work, followed by poor- 
ly-compensated internship and the 
building up of a practice lie be- 
hind the doctor’s diploma. Most 
physicians are dedicated men, 
working under the pressures of 
modern medical and non-medical 
affairs, and too many of them 
have worn themselves out long 
before their time. 
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What Teenage Girls Are Made Of 


By Raymond Schuessler 


Results of a survey 
of nearly 2,000 girls 
by a research team 
from the University of 
Michigan to find out 
what teenage girls 
really think about 


© FIND ouT what adolescent 
girls are interested in, what 
‘they think and dream 
about, Dr. Stephen Withey and 
his research survey teams at the 
University of Michigan talked to 
nearly 2,000 girls. The survey was 
made for the Girl Scouts organi- 
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zation. 

The first thing Dr. Withey and 
his researchers discovered was 
that girls do talk just about twice 
as much as boys. Interviews very 
similar to those given to teen-age 
boys a year before took much 
longer when the girls warmed up 
to describing their views and 
problems. The average boy’s inter- 
view lasted about an hour. The 
average girl needed two hours to 
talk about her likes and dislikes, 
her hopes and dreams. 

The girls generally think par- 
ental rules on dating, clothes, and 
friends are fair. Very few reported 
serious conflicts with their parents, 
and the majority disclosed they 
shared hobbies, leisure sports, and 
social activities with mother and 
dad. 

Reasons for disagreements with 
parents varied. Younger girls — 
those under fourteen — _ had 
trouble on questions of clothes and 
make-up, while driving and dating 
were the issues that plagued the 
14 to 16 year-olds. Older teen- 
agers disagreed with parents 
about ideas more than the young- 
er girls did. 

The question of girls’ friends 
was one that was a problem for 
both younger and older girls and 
their parents. One third of all the 
girls said this was a source of 
dissention at home. 

The staff compiled statistical 
proof that, contrary to popular as- 
sumptions, a girl is loyal to girl 
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friends — even if it means giving 
up a good date, Each girl was 
asked what she would do if after 
promising her friend to help with 
homework she was asked to go on 
a blind date with a boy who was 
supposed to be very attractive. 
More than 60% of the girls said 
they’d help their friend first. Only 
13% said they would take the date 
and most of the other girls felt 
they should talk the situation over 
with their friend and work out 
some arrangement. 

On dating in general, Dr. With- 
ey reports most girls start dating 
at 14. While only one-fifth of those 
under 14 reported any dating, 70% 
of those in the 14 to 16 age brac- 
ket not only’ date, but date regu- 
larly, often every weekend. Of the 
girls over 16, 90% date regularly. 

Girls worry about popularity, 
Dr. Withey ascertained, much 
more than boys, but only younger 
girls think popularity depends on 
being “good looking.” Starting 
when they are about 14, girls be- 
gin to rely on personality, good 
conversation, courtesy, friendliness 
and sensitivity as their best popu- 
larity boosters. 

“Going steady” was not as popu- 
lar among teenagers as is gener- 
ally believed. Although about a 
third of the girls over 14 said 
they tended to date one boy re- 
gularly, they do not consider this 
“going steady.” Only 10% “go 
steady” and less than a fifth of 
them approved of the idea. Sixty 
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percent of the girls over 16 
thought “going steady” had more 
disadvantages than advantages. 

Weekend dates are not all teen- 
agers think about, according to 
Dr. Withey. The girls are making 
plans for the future, too. Almost 
all of them plan to finish high 
school, work for an _ indefinite 
time and then marry. 

Girls have a high regard for 
education, Dr. Withey states. A 
third of the girls want to go to 
college and more than half want 
more than high school education 
for themselves — and for their 
future husbands, In fact, Dr. 
Withey discovered even if a girl 
doesn’t want to go to college her- 
self, she wants her future hus- 
band to have a college education 
and 6 out of 10 expect their hus- 
bands to hold white collar or pro- 
fessional jobs. 

The average American teenage 
girl is likely to daydream about 
meeting her future husband on a 
college campus or wherever she 
may work. Ninety-four percent ex- 
pect to marry “some day” and 
only one-in 10 are thinking about 
careers. 


However, almost all girls expect 
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to work before they marry and 
the kinds of jobs which require 
feminine characteristics, helpful- 
ness and service to others, are most 
popular. Secretary, nurse, teacher 
and social worker are the most 
frequently chosen occupations, Dr. 
Withey reports. 

Girls not only plan to work af- 
ter they finish school, most teen- 
agers work at the present time. 
Nearly 60% hold jobs outside their 
homes and 20% earn money for 
home chores. Baby sitting is the 
most common type of work for 
girls from the age of 12 on. Of 
the girls over 16, a sizeable group 
have jobs in offices and stores. 

Half of the girls interviewed 
reported they were currently get- 
ting an allowance and, among 
these, more than 50% said they 
received from their parents be- 
tween $1 and $5 a week. 

Finally, according to Dr. With- 
ey’s statistics, girls are less 
influenced by glamorous movie or 
TV stars than has been assumed. 
Eight out of 10 want to grow up 
to be like their mothers, other 
female relatives, or teachers. Only 
two percent dream of becoming 
a movie star or TV personality. 


Two WOMEN WERE returning from their first attempt at bowl- 
ing. The husband of one, an inveterate golfer, asked with a raised 


eyebrow: “How’d you make out?” 


“Well,” she said, “at least we didn’t lose any balls.”—-The Ro- 


tarian. 
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What you should know about 
your body’s largest organ. 


YOUR 
AMAZING 
SKIN 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


HE PROTECTIVE armor 
of skin that shields 
your body from ram- 
paging gremlins of 
the world of mi- 
crobes is one of the most vital or- 
gans in your body. It is a baro- 
meter of good or bad health and 
the source of thousands of utterly 
false alarms. What you dont 
know about your skin may well be 
the cause of much needless anx- 
iety by you and your loved ones. 
One of the first things that 
comes to mind when you think of 
a skin eruption or lesion is, of 
course, eczyma. It is true that 
eczyma is a common inflamma- 
tion. Because of its resistance to 
medication and the custom 
symptoms—redness, itching, sm 
blisters, and the discharge from 


the skin of fluid that stiffens linen, 


and tends to dry into scales and 
crusts, it is frequently misjudged 


to be cancer. 

This is what happened in the 
case of a Columbus, Ohio pipefit- 
ter who ended up in a doctor's of- 
fice one day recently on the verge 
of a nervous collapse with a fes- 
tering welt the size of a 50 cent 
piece on his thigh. He didn’t have 
cancer at all. Medical sleuths 
traced the whole trouble to the 
fact that this man was especially 
allergic to the phosphorous com- 
pound used on the striking sur- 
face of book matches. A heavy 
smoker, this man always carried 
a book of matches in his trouser 
pocket and it turned out that the 
welt that wouldn't heal was exact- 
ly next to the spot where the 
book of matches rested in his trou- 
ser pocket. In his particular case 
the use of a cigarette lighter soon 
helped clear his thigh up com- 
pletely. 

oer is one of the first things 
that a physician suspects when he 
sees “skin trouble.” 

“Three or four thousand years 
ago,” says Dr. Harvey B. Wright, 
“Egyptian women anointed their 
hair, painted their faces and lac- 
quered their nails. Today women 
in most parts of the world still go 
through the same rituals. No 
doubt allergy is more common 
now because the synthetic sub- 
stances used in cosmetics today 
cause more than the lac- 
quer, paints and oils of natural 
origin used in Egyptian times. 
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“Rubber gloves used by the 
housewife or surgeon can cause an 
allergy. Sensitivity to silk is not 
uncommon, although true allergy 
to wool or cotton or rayon is vir- 
tually unknown. When suspected 
it is usually the dye or the finisher 
that is responsible.” 

Nearly everybody knows that 
certain disorders are primary to 
the skin, and certain diseases, like 
measles, chicken pox and small 
pox, show up in skin eruptions at a 
certain stage of the illness. But it 
is not so well known that certain 
lesions of the skin may indicate 
serious, deep-seated trouble. A 
tumor of the cortex of an adrenal 
gland, for example, may cause a 
peculiar pigmentation of the skin, 
with redness of the face and hands 
and loss of hair in patches with 
increased hairiness elsewhere. On 
the other hand, a small skin lesion 
may be a specific indication of a 
malignant tumor in some other 
part of the body. In fact, it may 
be the first sign of that tumor. 
Cancerous cells break off from the 

rimary tumor and, by way of the 
blood stream, sometimes travel far 
from the site of the original trou- 
ble. To the skilled diagnostician, 
even the color and the texture of 
the skin offer important leads. 
The skin of a person suffering 
from thyroid overactivity, for in- 
stance, frequently may be damp 
from sweat and occasionally have 
a characteristic rash. 

Then, too, emotional disturb- 
ances—such as anxiety, hatred, 


envy, ambition, a need for love, 
feeling of guilt or inferiority—are 
frequently reflected in disorders of 
the skin. But that is only one of 
a vast number of bodily ills to 
which skin lesions furnish the 
clue. That is why you should re- 
port to your doctor any sore, dis- 
coloration, growth or other condi- 
tion you notice anywhere on your 
skin. The doctor may immediate- 
ly suspect or positively identify a 
condition that needs prompt medi- 
cal care. 

Warts and moles are other un- 
necessary sources of constant sus- 
picion by millions. An associate 
of mine, for example, had a large 
wart on the top of one of his fin- 
gers. For years he tried sugges- 
tion after suggestion from friends 
about how to get rid of it. He 
tried strong nitric acid, strong 
acetic acid, and numerous other 
chemicals. To be sure, some of 
them did cause the wart to shrink 
and almost disappear. But it al- 
ways would return. He finally 
ended up where he should have 
gone in the first place—in the of- 
ice of a reliable dermatologist. 
There he was admonished for his 
self-experimenting because it might 
well have lead to a malignant con- 
dition. Fortunately, X-ray treat- 
ment liquidated the sa of the 
wart and it finally fell off for good. 
Actually, warts are believed to be 
virus-like in origin and what they 
seem to respect most is a deep- 
penetrating X-ray which, when 
professionally administered, is the 
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most effective way of clearing out 
these skin blemishes. 

Moles, like warts, are common 
to almost everyone, only more so. 
The average person, says Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Wright, “has at least 50 
moles, whether he is aware of it or 
not. Some appear only as a slight 
stain or mark on the skin; others 
may be nodular or warty. Moles 
vary from light brown to coal 
black and, in some cases, hair may 
grow from them. As far as cancer 
is concerned, most moles need not 
cause any alarm. This is especially 
true of the hairy variety, which 
are rarely cancerous. The to 
watch carefully (and generally to 
let severely alone) is the dark blue- 
black mole, particularly on the 
lower limbs. If a blue-black mole 
becomes malignant, it gives rise to 
a severe cancer capable of very 
rapid growth.” 

“What do we know about birth- 
marks?” I a 
Pennsylvania, ski ialist. 

“A. birthmark.” canted, “is 
another type of mole. It is a con- 
genital disorder—that is the child 
is born with it. One type of birth- 
mark is a growth composed of 
blood vessels, such as the port- 
wine stain, strawberry or raspberry 
marks and spider nevi. Some of 
these birthmarks disappear spon- 
taneously. Others respond to X- 
rays or treatment with an electric 
needle; still others cannot be treat- 
ed and remain for life.” 

Some doctors with whom I have 
talked believe that much can be 
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told about a person’s general 
health by a careful emonisiiens of 
an individual’s skin. But there is 
an opposing school of thought. Dr. 
Marion B. Sulzberger, professor of 
dermatology at New York Univer- 
sity, heartily disagrees. Here are a 
few “Sulzberger” facts about your 
skin that might be as new to you 
as they were to me. 

“There are over 2,100 skin dis- 
eases and most of them are not 
simple disorders. Next to the 
brain, the skin is the most compli- 
cated tissues of the body. 

“The envelope of skin that cov- 
ers your body is affected by age 


perhaps more so than most organs 


in your body. 

For example, the most common 
change in the skin in a person past 
40 is known as_ hyperkeratosis. 
This condition shows up as the 
outer layers of the skin thicken. 
It may appear on normally cov- 
ered areas of the body as a brown- 
ish-black patch having a greasy 
crust. Or it may show itself as 
lesions on exposed surfaces of the 
body. Usually a person’s skin 
becomes drier with age because 
the glands do not manufacture 
and release as many oils. Anyone 
who develops symptoms of hyper- 
keratosis would do well to go easy 
on the number of hot baths or the 
use of strong soaps.” 

All in all, your amazing skin 
does a masterful job of protecting 
your body from injuries and from 
invasion by germs. It regulates 


the loss of heat and water from 


_ 
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the surface of your body. When 
you feel cold, the blood vessels in 
the skin contract and force the 
blood into the inner organs. When 
you are hot, they open wide to let 
more blood pass near your body’s 
surface where it is cooled by the 
temperature outside. The sweat 
glands then secrete faster and 
evaporation speeds the cooling 
process. 

Numerous tiny nerve endings 
lie under your skin. Through 
them, the skin responds to sensa- 
tions of touch and pressure, heat 
and cold, pain and itching. Liter- 
ally, your skin is full of holes, and 
each hole is capable of being 
plugged by a pin-point drop of oil 
that keeps out air and germs. 
Furthermore, hair is growing all 
over your body whether you can 
see it or not! The truly remark- 
able thing about this function of 
your skin is the ingenious manner 
in which each tiny hair is provid- 
ed with supporting apparatus in- 
cluding an oil sac, nerve, bl 
vessel and muscle. The oil sac 
keeps the hair lubricated; the 
nerve speeds a message to your 
brain when the hair is pulled or 
even touched; the blood vessel 


provides nourishment; and _ the 
muscle makes the hair lie flat or 
stand up, depending on the wea- 
ther or who scares you. 

No doubt the average person is 
prone to suspect cancer when le- 
sions or growths appear on the 
very large area of the body’s sur- 
face. Most of the time these sus- 
picions are fortunately utterly 
without any basis. Even 
when a skin cancer may develop, 
95% of the cases are entirely cur- 
able if, of course, the usual quali- 
fications regarding any form of 
cancer is met; it must be recog- 
nized, reported and treated in 
time. 

Your amazing skin is changing 
constantly from infancy to old age 
as part of a normal process of 
growing older and as such should 
cause no alarm. However, in the 
presence of pronounced changes— 
intense itching, acne, enlarging or 
discoloration of a pigmented mole, 
or the development of warts or 
keratoses during middle or old 
age—prudence warns you that a 
physician should be consulted for 
proper diagnosis and _ treatment. 
It is your best defense against 


ever-lurking rampaging gremlins. 


My son, BRIAN, age three, was recuperating from a broken 
arm and quite enjoying the family attention. One night he called, 
“Mommy, are you in bed?” I answered “Not yet” and he continued, 
“Well, when you do get in bed and get all covered up can I have 
a drink of water?”—Mrs. Clyde Deffenbaugh in Parents’ Magazine 
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NEW BOOKS 


Of Special Interest to Parents - 


BLESSED ROBERT SOUTH- 
WELL, D. H. Moseley, Sheed and 
Ward, 849 Broadway, New York 
8, N.Y. $2.75. 

Because his father and brothers 
defected under persecution, Rob- 
ert Southwell feared he, too, might 
someday betray Christ. He longed 
to be a priest in Elizabeth’s En- 
gland, but he did not dare trust 
himself without the help of every 
discipline available. Consequently 
he joined the Jesuits. As a Jesuit 
Father he returned to the England 
he loved so well to risk his life 
ministering to the brave English 
Catholics. Caught after five years 
he was severely tortured for long 
periods at a time. The preparation 
he had put in served him well: 
Robert Southwell never faltered, 
never trembled, never weakened. 
Brave to the end he éndured a 
drawn-out imprisonment and mar- 
tryrdom for Christ. 

Woven into the background of 
the Robert Southwell story is a 
first-rate historical account of the 
Elizabethan England and political 
situation. This story of a martyr — 
endlessly repeated in our modern 
epoch of barbaric persecution — is 
heart-rending and inspirational to 
the end. 

64 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION, 
Joseph E. Kerns, S.J.. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$3.50. 

Although we accept St. Stanis- 
laus as the model teen-age saint, 
we are hard put to stir up devo- 
tion to him among teen-agers. He 
seems so remote today — so dif- 
ferent in an age of hot-rods and 
chicken and callypso. He lived 
years and years ago . . . and that 
difficult name: who can even pro- 
nounce it correctly? 

The author of this book calls 
his saint Stanley, and he sets him 
down in the middle of us live, 
warm and breathing. With the 
most painstaking research he re- 
creates all of the boy’s _ back- 
ground, his temptations and trials, 
sorrows and joys. 

The last few chapters of the 
book telling about Stanley’s life as 
a Jesuit novice are beautiful in a 
strongly masculine fashion. They 
bear reading and re-reading as the 
sentiments they express are chal- 
lenging, provoking and’ dynamic. 

Creative imagination, devotion, 
love and literary skill have com- 
bined to produce an interesting, 
earthy biography of a brave boy 
saint. 
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PREVIEW 
of the DECEMBER issue 


Approximately one in every five families move from one 
place to another in the United States every year. This is 
definitely an American phenomenon that is unknown to 
other countries. Naturally, so much moving has impli- 
cations for the family. In “Families on the Move” we look 
at some of these implications and the urgent problems 
created by our moving habits. 


No December issue of any yey neglects Christ- 
mas—and why should The Family Digest be different? In 
our next issue you’ll find three very interesting Christmas 
articles. “Christmas to Remember” tells about five Christ- 
mases the author will always remember and will probably 
recall to your mind some of your memorable Christmases. “The 
Happiest Christmas” asks how Jesus, Mary and Joseph, if they 
were on earth, would celebrate Christmas. And “The Story Be- 
hind ‘A Christmas Carol’” tells how the most popular family 
Christmas book ever written was born 114 years ago. 


All our regular readers should be familiar by now with 
Irene M. Boyd and her family of 10 children. (She wrote “It 
Happens Every Saturday” in our October issue, “Keep Our Chil- 
dren_in Catholic Schools” in our September issue, and “Have 
We Forgotten What It’s Like to Be Young?” in our August is- 
sue.) Well, it seems that the Boyds live right around the corner 
from their parish rectory. What happened when they first moved 
there and the 10 children decided to meet their new neighbors 
makes for very interesting reading. See “Right Around the 
Corner” in our next issue. 


The hockey season will be starting in a few weeks. While 
you’re watching the matches on television this season, keep your 
eye on Jean Beliveau of the Montreal Canadians. And to see 
jee 4 he is “The Mickey Mantle of Hockey,” read our December 
issue. 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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How Large Family Members Regard Large Families .................... 


Dr. James H. S. Bossard 
Results of a six year study of 100 large families 


Guide to Family Entertainment ........................2.....-..--- Dale Francis 
Jazz, Pat Weaver, “Hole in One” show, movie “Giant” 

What do people without faith do in such circumstances? 

A short, timely, and futile course of instruction 

A father can’t teach what he does not believe 

The Communists are becoming concerned 

A misfortune started an illustrious career ; 

Yucatan: Chains in Mayaland .................... Albert J. Nevins, M.M. 
Gold chains are important to the Mayan Indians 

Moral and economic dangers of installment buying 

Carol Heiss is a champion on and off the ice 

Religion and Marital Success ................ “Marriage and the Family” 
Religion makes possible the Divine Plan for marriage 

How to Say “No” to Children ....................:..::sssssse000 Family Weekly 
It’s harder to say than “all right, go ahead” 

You and Your Family Doctor ............................-.-- T. J. McInerney 
He’s an important part of our everyday lives 
What Teenage Girls Are Made Of ................ Raymond Schuessler 

Results of a survey of nearly 2,000 girls 


What you should know about your body’s largest organ 
Jest Around the Home, 50—New Books, 64 


Cover picture by David W. Corson from A. Devaney, N. Y. 
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